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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1872. 





‘At the Great East-side Fancy 


Goods and Millinery Estab- 
lishment. 


E. Ridley & Son, 


| FIVE FLOORS FILLED WITH NEW 
GOODS. 


First floor. 

Our own importation, SILK, BONNET 
,and MANTILLA VELVETS. 
| BLACK and COLORED VELVETEENS, 
| 50c., 75c., $1 and upward. 
| SILK DEPARTMENT — TURQUOISE, 
| SATINS, &c. 
| GROS-GRAIN RIBBONS at 15c., 20c., 
and 25c. 
| BARGAINS in SASHES and SASH RIB- 
BONS. 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES and DRESS 

INGS. 


2 


” 200 CARTONS FEATHERS and FLOW- 
ERS. 


Cheap Silk Fringes. 


| Lot of LADIES’ NECK-TIES at 25c. and 
| 45c., half price. 


| By every steamer 


From Europe. 
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AStOczAaTIon HALL, 23d-st and 4th-ave. 
The greatest oe English Historian, 

J ANTHONY FROUDE, 
deliver a course of five lectures on the 
‘Relations Between England and 

eland.* 


will 
‘ 


LECTURE L.. WEDNESDAY, OCT. 16, 
_* The Norman Conquest of Ireland.” 
LECTURE II *RIDAY, OCT. 18, 


‘Ireland Under the Tudors and Stuarts.” 
LECTURE Ill MONDAY, OCT. 


ss 21. 
‘The Penal Laws and their Consequences.’ 
SDNESD: 


w 


LECTURE IV., WED» Y, OCT. 23. 
ene, rattan and the Volunteers.” 
LECTURE V FRIDAY, OCT. 2% 


“The Rebellion of "28, ~ Union and the Ircland of 
‘o-day.”” 

Doors o en at7 p.m. Lecture commences at 8. 

COURSE TICKETS, $5. For sale at Scribner's, 

654 Broadway ; ASSOCIATION HALL, and at his 

Agent's, American Literary Bureau, Cooper Institute. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
ending Saturday, October 5, 1872, will close at 


this office on Wednesday at 12 M., on Thursday at 
11 A.M., and on Saturday at 5 and 11 A.M. fe 


P. H. JONES, Postmaster. +} 
The American Conservatory of 
Music. 

Acknowledged to be the best institution in Ame- 
rica for acquiring a thorough musical education. 
None but the best Professors teach in this Conserva. 
tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The ** Monthly Musi- 
cal Gazette” is published at the office of the Con- 
servatory.—For particulars and prospectus, apply to 

ted. Buss, Secretary, 211 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Now Ready. Double Number, July and August, 1872. 
"HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Literary Re- 

gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—Th 
new number, contains, with other articles, the follow- 
ing: Amy Kobsart and the Earl of Leicester, L’Al- 
lemagne aux Tuileries, Charles Lever, James Gor- 











don Bennett, Pictorial Absurdities, Tales and Tests | 


of Hugh Peters (part 3), The C “s sic 
Obituary, (part 3), The Conquest of Mexico, 


Catalogs Literary Soot, Correspondence, Book 
talogues, etc. Subscription. $1 per year; chea 
edition, 50 cents. : ot Der 9 P 


< Send stamp for specimen number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


} Centre treet a. 


|COMBS, BRUSHES, JETS, EMBROIDE- 
RIES, SLIPPERS, CUSHIONS. 


' KID GLOVES 


At 5c., at 50c. the pair. 
Two buttons at T5c., $1 and $1 25 per pair. 
Gents’ Kids at $1 and $1 50, warranted 


SECOND FLOOR. 


BONNETS, EVERYTHING NEW. 

MATERIALS, STRAW, VELVET, 
PLUSH, TURQUOISE. 

BEAUTIFUL STOCK OF ENGLISH 
ROUND HATS. 

OUR TRIMMED HAT DEPARTMENT 
we REPAY CAREFUL EXAMINA- 
Largest and cheapest stock in the City to 


select from. 
UNDER-GARMENTS AND 


LADIES’ 
CLOTHING. 

. CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, HATS, CAPS, 
we, 





THIRD FLOOR—JOBBING EXCLU- 
SIVELY. 


FOURTH FLOOR—JOBBING 
MANUFACTORY. 


FIFTH FLOOR—TOY AND CURIO- 
SITY DEPARTMENT. 


AND 


NOW OPEN with an IMMENSE STOCK of 
SWISS BASKETS, WICKER-WORK, TOYS, DOLLS 
and FANCY GOODS, CABINET-WORK, &c., &c. 

All our own importation and cheap. 


E. Ridley & Son, 


Nos. 309, 311 and 3114 GRAND STREET. 
__ Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN STREET, 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 








Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
| LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cai- 
| gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
Tables, complete, $275 cach, and other sizes at and 
| responding rates. areiooms, corner of Canal cor- 


| Just PUBLISHED, 

| A NEW POEM BY DR. HOLLAND. 
‘THE MARBLE PROPHECY, 
| AND OTHER POEMS, 


| BY J. G. HOLLAND, 


| Author of “Bitter Sweet,” ‘ Kathrina,”. &c., &. 
One vol., 12mo, with a full-page illustration, $1 50. 


| ‘*The Marble Prophecy” is, next to * Bitter Sweet” 
and * Kathrina,”’ Dr. Holland's longest and most im- 
portant poem. But it is very different in subject 





the noble group Laocoon, the poet presents, in vigor- 
ous and picturesque verse, some of the most vital 
religious and political questions of the day. The 
minor pieces of the present collection are many of 
them already very well known to the public. Here 
may be found such strong and beautiful verse as 
“Daniel Gray,” “the Heart of the War,” &c., &c. 
“The Marble Prophecy” appears now for the first 
time, and the other poems have never before been 
collected. Altogether, it is a pure, worthy and nota- 
ble volume of poetry, and one that cannot fall to win 
a still wider reputation for this very popular author. 
JUST PUBLISHED : 
WHITNEY'’S ORIENTAL AND LINGUISTIC 
STUDIES, 1 vol., crown, 8vo., $2 50. 
PRIME’S FIFTEEN YEARS OF PRAYER. 1 
vol., 12mo. $1 50. 
BAYARD TAYLOR'S SOUTH AFRICA (IN _ IL- 
LUSTRATED LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND 
ADVENTURE.) 1 vol., 12mo, Illustrated, $1 50. 





"The above books sent to any address, post- 
paid, upon receipt of the price, by 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
No. 654 Broadway. New York. 





Great Success of Ditson & Co.’s 
GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


The publishers gladly offer to the public this unique 
and most attractive collection, brought out, as one 
may say, under the eye of the great composer, and 
containing his very best works. It is embellished 
with a fine 


Portrait of Strauss, 


and contains the prime favorites. 

Artist Lire.—BiveE DaNnuBE.—MARRIAGE 
BELLs. — MANHATTAN. — 1,001 Niguts.— 
WIENER Bon- sons. — Pizzicato.— WINE, 
WomMEN AND Sone.—NEw ANNEN. 





and many other equally good Waltzes, Polkas, Qua- 
drilles, Mazurkas, «&¢., filling altogether 


225 Large Music Pages! 


The “ first applause” on its appearance, warns us 

that this fine book is to be inevitably All the Fashion 
| the present season.—Price $2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in 
| Cloth. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Has no Superior ; 


~ | Our New Church Music Book. THE STANDARD. 


$1.50 
Specimen copies sent, for the present, post-paid, 
for $1.25 
O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 


©. H. DITSON and Co., New York. 





from its famous predecessors. Taking for his theme | 


| Prick 10 Crnrts. 





| PARIS 





MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 


AND 


ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
| houses. All the new shades in 


Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 





Particular attention paid to orders. 
WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanehi> 





WAREROOMS : ' 


FIFTH AVENUE, 
Cor. StxTEentu St., New Yor«. 


“A GREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. ¥., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. Now ready, anew kind of PARLOR ORGAN, 
the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made 
Sheet Music, Music Books, and Music Merchandise. 
Catalogues mailed. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Principal Office, 5 & 7 John Street, N.Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 


1142 Broadway, near 26th Street, New York. 
279 Fulton Street, cor. Tillary, Brooklyn. 











All kinds of DRESS GOODS dyed, either in the 
piece or in garments. 

LADIES’ DRESSES, CLOAKS, &c., 
out ripping. 

GENTLEMEN'S COATS. OVERCOATS, PANTS, 
VESTS, &c., dyed or cleaned whole. 

KID GLOVES and FEATHERS dyed or cleaned, 
&c., & 


cleaned with 


c.8 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 & 7 John Street. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” § 


“DOMESTIC' 









A DOMESTIC |, 


Luxury. 
A DOMESTIC 


Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


LIFETIME.” © 


Address 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 


OFNTHE 


BRADBURY 


—— 


REDUCTIONZIN PRICES. 


PIANO. 


Im ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone 

(2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 
of the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U.S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop. M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday Schoo! Advocate 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rey. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

- Rev. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington,{Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 
The best manufactured; warranted six years. 

Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 

instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 

in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 

Offiee of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. { 

F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 

Bradbury : 


Messrs. 


Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General US. Army, in charge. 
THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 


Mr. Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
#0 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice, I wish its owner could do half as well. 

THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1968. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It isa very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON, 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. MCOUN 


Hs HENDERSON'S: 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guarantee | pure and of the very best quality. 
RICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 


Sent by Bone C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
rovens ae ration — 

Phe points are iped 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper.and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box ous, New York, 
¢ ALL OR SEND SEND YOR A CIRCULAR 


GREAT CHA CHA 
Do you want an ay nee FOR, Al ENTS. 
a chance to make 85 to 820 per day se Hing r 
our new T-strand White Wire Clothes Lines 
any last forever ; sample free, so there ia no 
risk. Address a¢ once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 120 Maiden Lano, cor. Water St., N _ a 
0% 14 Dearborn bt. » Chigage, 4, 











NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ts 
JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1873, 


Is Now Ready—Published This Day. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkable sayings, and funniest illustrations of the 
season. Beautifully printed. Price 25 cents. 

This famous Allminax has been published for four 
years, and every reader of the New York ALBion 
ht to have each number, They'll make you 
laugh and grow fat. Buy them at once. Delays are 
dangerous! Price 25 cents eac 





Josh Billings’ other B Books are: 
JOSH BILLINGS’ SAYINGS. 

A biographical, metaphysical and very scientific 
work full of proverbs, fun, and philosophy “on the 
half shell’’—with lots of comic pictures. Beautifully 
bound in cloth. Price $1 50. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 

A very slippery and remarkable book, containing 
the latest sayings and proverbs of the great American 
humorist. Full comic illustrations, bound in cloth. 
Price $1 50. 


THE MARRIED BELLE 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. dulie P. Smith, author of 
those other po ular novels, * Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter”—*" Chris and Otho” and the ‘‘ Widower.” 
Large, handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 

1.75. 





FAUSTINA. 


A fascinating new noyol, translated from the Ger- 
man of “Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn.” One of the 
best written and mostly deeply interesting novels 
ever transladed from the German. Handsome 12mo, 
cloth bound volume, price $1.50. 

ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 

Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 
cious little Eaget. lively book on the social and 
fashionable foibles of the day. By a bright, clever 
young lady. Full of humor, satire, and charming 
llustrations. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 

J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,’ ‘“ Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


— other popular Novels by this favorite author 


Ethelyn’ 8 Mistake, 
Marion Grey, 

English Orphans, 
Cousin Maude, 
Tempest and Sunshine, 
Homestead on Hillside, 
Rose Mather, 


Cameron Pri 

Darkness ~— Daylight, 
Dora Deane, 

Hugh Worthington, 
Mead ow Brook, 

Lena Rivers, 

Millbank. 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other pular 
novels, ** Alone” —* ‘Hidden Path’—* Moss- «-Bide"— 
Nemesis "-—"* Miriam’ *—* Helen Gardner” — “Hus. 
bands and Homes” — “Sunnybank ” — “ Phemie's 
Temptation’ —** Ruby's Husband’’— — Heart” 
—At Last’’—ete. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


2 These books are Sooatiteny bound—sold every- 


where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel.) 
Mudivon, Square, New York. 


INSTRUCTION. on 


CHARLIER 
Protestant French Institute 


FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN ONLY, 
Nos, 126, 128, 130 East 24thest., 
Near Madison Park. 





Eighteenth year begins Sept. 17. College, Busi- 
ness, West Point, Annapolis, German, Spanish, Pri- 
mary Department, Gymnasium, Military Drill. 
Catalogues with full details. Home‘after Sept. 2. 
Prof. ELIE CHARL IER, Director. — 


MISS COMSTOCK’S SCHOOL. 


No. 32 West 40th street, being duplicated by the 
connection of No. 34, the number of boarding pupils 
(always limited) will be increased this year to 
sixteen. 

Single rooms if desired. 

Persons unacquainted with the distinctive charae- 
teristics of this English, French and German lady's 
school may learn them from circulars or personally, 
at any time, by a plying as above, opposite Reservoir 
Park, Murray Hill, New York. Miss Comstock will 
be at home from Sept. 4. 

Fall term commences Sept. 24. 


NATIONAL L, STEAMSHIP 


FORT magee: LY TO -_ FROM LO SDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 

TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
Ss NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN 





SPain.. = 4, Sase tens. ENGLAND...... 3, 450 tons 
Eoyer.........5.130 Ieee 3 310 
HOLLAND.......3, Eg HELVETIA..... pea 
ITALY..........4, ne PENNSYLVANIA. 2 Sr) ” 
FRANCE.... 518 ** ¢ ‘ANADA. 4,500 “ 
THE QUEEN.. H S17 ** REECE. ....... 4500 


‘Rates of | one 
To Liverpool or Queenstown: 

Cabin nia cs $75 and $65 C urrency 
prepaid from Live Tp 1, Quee nstown. $65 and $75 * 
* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return.g130 

Ste rage, to Liverpool, Queenstown or London. $28" 
- pre paid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 

Glasgow, Londonderry, or Loncon ..$32 “ 


For freight or poseage apply at the OFFICE OF THE 
Company, ¢? Broadway 


‘ PW. HURST, Manager, 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1840. 
The British and N. A.B. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 


Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
turday. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £ 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Clase, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 

accommodation. 
eturn Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 

and all parts of Eurupe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and ot - ports on, the continent, 
and for Mediterranean 

For Freight and Catin | paceage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent. 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 


LINE. 


Steamers Y~ avery WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 





DAY to and fre 

NEW "YORK AND GLASGOW. 
Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 
Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark k and America as safely, 
speedi y. comfortably and cheaply as by any other 


route or line. 
THE NEW DEPARTURES. 


EXPRESS STEAMERS 


EXTRA S8TEA 
California.. .Sat., Sept.28. Trinacria. os. $ Sept. 25 


Australia....Sat., Oct. 5.| Iowa ....... 
Columbia. . . Sat.) Say 12. Alexanétia. Wea, = . 
.. ..Sat., ‘9. | Britannia...Wed., 
ugha... ...Sat., Oct. 26. | Caledonia... Wed., Oct. 0 
India Sudvesps Sat., Novy. 6. | Olympia..,. Wed., Nov. 





ta noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 

Rates of oe payable in curreucy, to Liverpool, 
Glaxzow or Derr 

nesdays’ : Cabin, $60. 

Fist cabins, and $75, according to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets g for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 
Intermediate, $33; steerage, "$28. 
Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on resentation. 

Apply at the Company's 0! s to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 








NEW YORK, Sa AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW ab, FULL-PO STEAMSHIPS. 
E LARGEST IN TEE WORLD 
CELTIC, LIC ATLANTIC, 


OCEANIC. 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, w AbRIA 
6,000 tons ae ge aa 
Sailing from New York on SATU AYS, from Li- 
pees : on THU RSDAYS, wand Cork Harbor the day 
following. 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


City, 
ssengers accommodations (for all claeses) unri- 


Pas 

valled, sd 

AFE SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
re. ad rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses go these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Stee rrency, 
Those wishing to send for friends pang t © old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 

currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all = of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sw eden, India, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets guenet at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other iaseepetien, spply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York 


J. H. SPARKS, — 


For Liverpool & ‘Queenstown. 
[N™MIAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE "TUESDAYS 
Rates of Paige. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. 


First CaBin........... $7 
Po toLondon..... 80 


Pha oy in C mnneny 











“Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris....... 9 | Do toParis........ 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do toHalifax, N.S. 18 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


Friret CaBin. STEERAGE. 
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CHANGED. 


The music of Spring ’s in the grove, Will; 
The flowers are out in the dell; 

And the pioneer bee exults, lad, 
O’er the gleam of the cowslip’s bell. 

Far down by the murmuring brook, there, 
The pure shining daflodils blow ; 

But the golden dreams are away, lad, 
That were mine in that Spripg long ago! 


There is balw in the morning breeze, Will; 
There is song in the morning skies ; 

And the rosy sunbeams kiss, lad, 
The dew trom the violets’ eyes. 

Far down in the depths of the pine-wood, 
In the twilight the blackbirds sing ; 

But never the joy can they bring, lad, 
That they gave in that golden Spring! 


There are frisking lambs in the meads, Will; 
There are bees on the bending flowers ; 
And the wild-dove coos to his mate, lad, 
*Mid the hush of the evening hours. 
The lily dreams over the fount, Will, 
Aud the sunbeam sleeps on the sea; 
jut the songs and the flowers of yore, la], 
Shall never come back to me! 


There's a shadow across my path, Will, 
Ta the midst of the gleam of Spring; 

Ant the piping thrush on the thorn, lad, 
Sings not as it used to sing. 

Au the lusive has gone from the stars, Will, 
While they seem far away and cold ; 

Taey are not the same stars that looked down, lad, 
Through those glorious nights of old! 


Th>re’s a grave far down in the vale, Will, 
By the side of the churchyaid wall; 

There often I sit all alone, lad, 
Till the dews in the twilight fall ; 

And I gaze on the violets sweet, Will, 
That watch her with tender eyes ; 

And I mingle my tears with the dews, lad, 
As they fall from the far-oif skies ! 


Here are the tlowers she gave me, Will— 
“ Just withered violets,” you say ; 
But V1] evcr keep fresh in my heart, lad, 
That face who has passed away ! 
And when in the Garden we meet, Will, 
Where the violets always blow, 
She'll smile as I give ber the flowers, lad, 
That I got from her long ago! 
—Chanbers's Journal. 
————_>___ 
THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
BOOK It. 
CHAPTER X.—THE SMALL HOURS IN HENDON. 


One o'clock tolled out from the tower of Hendon Church 
as Pauline, who, wearied out by the events of the day, had 
fallen fast asleep in her chair, opened her eyes, sat upright, 
and, after an involuntary shudder, quietly rose to her feet 
and approached the bed. 

Alice still slept peacefully ; her breathing was quiet and 
regular, and her unruffled brow and motionless lips proved 
that she was not disturbed by haunting dreams. Pauline bent 
over the slumbering figure, tock up the arm that lay outside 
the coverlet, and softly felt its pulse, bent her ear towards the 
sleeper’s mouth to listen to the respiration, and then, stealing 
back to her place as noiselessly as she had approached, threw 
herself into her chair, and indulged in the luxury of a long 
but silent yawn. 

“ There,” she said to herself, rubbing her eyes, and re- 
suming her usual comfortable attitude, “1 was right in not 
denying myself the pleasure of that slumber which I found 


coming over me, for I am thoroughly refreshed, and equal to | 


very much more than I was before. What a day it has been, 
my faith! And how wonderfully everything has gone ex- 
actly as I could have wished it! This woman sleeping 
Straight on, steadily and tranquil, and without a break; the 
Servants accepting me in the position which I took up so 


promptly, without a murmur, and only tuo glad to find the | 


responsibility transferred from themselves to some one else. 
Responsibility? That reminds me of that sly doctor—how 
do they call him ?—Broadbent! It was right of me to send 
for him ; it might have seemed suspicious had I not done so; 
and as I knew so wéll that he had been perforce admityed 
into the mystery of Claxton Calverley, and as I had learned 
from the servants here that-he was almost friendly and kind 
to this poor doll, I knew that I could explain to him what I 
had done, aud leave it to him to put the people here at their 
ease. He was out, though, this sly regue—out, and not ex- 


pected back until the evening, so they said, though five | 


minutes afterwards | saw a man, who must have been he— 
black-clothed, grave, the very semblance of an apothecary— 
come out of the side-door of his garden, and hurry down the 
path where | stood when I first saw the child. “Ah, ha! he 

as no longer any desire to visit Rose Cottage, this medico so 
Tespectable; he fears lest his name should be com 


path. 
“ Let me see. 
Last night there 


roughly wearied out, and I have the house to myself. 
1s the time for me to look about me, and gain what informa- 
tion I ean concerning this young Woman's previous life. 
think Isaw a box or desk of some kind by the side of the 
dressing-table. Oh, yes, here itis. What a funny old box !” 
Pauline wal Y 
derneath the muslin cover drew 


Writttip-d 


forth an old-fashioned 
: esk, made of mahogany, and Goud with brass, with 
a sinnll brass plate on the middle of is lid, on which were 
enplaved the letters “A PD." This scriplion caught Pau- 


I am rested now, and my head is quite clear. ne 


was danger of interruption from the servants, | had marked out for herself. 
and they have been in and out all day, but now they are tho- in 


ked to the dressing-table, stooped, and from un-} 


line’s eyes es she took up the desk and placed it on the table 
by the vedside, within the rays of the shaded lamp. 
“ A. D.,” she muttered to herself. “ What does that mean ? 
It ought undoubtedly to have been A.C. Ah, stay; the box 
\is old-fashioned, and has seen much service. It is pro ably 
jthe desk of her childhood, that she had before what she 
thought to be her marriage, when the letters of her name 
were A.D. A.D.” repeated Pauline, reflecting. “ Ah, 
bah! It isa coincidence, nothing more.” From her pocket 
she took two bunches of keys, one large, evidently belong- 
jing to the house-keeping, the other small and neat. From 
the smaller bunch she made two or three sele@lions, and 
at last hit upon the key that opened the desk. 

The contents of the desk, were two packets of letters, 
| one large, one small, each tied round with faded riband, two 
or three loose sheets of blotting-paper, an old diary, and an 
account-book. Pauline took the larger packet in her hand, 
and untied the string. The letters slipped asunder: they 
; were all written in the same hand, all addressed to “ Miss 
| Durham, care of J. Preston, Esquire, Heslington-road, 
| York.” 

“ Miss Durham!’ A mist seemed to come over Pauline’s 
jsight, and she rubbed her eyes quickly to clear it away. 
/Miss Durham! And A. D. on The lid of the desk? Good 
| Heaven! had all the anguish ef mind which she had en- 
dured, all the plotting and planning which she had endured, 
}all the jealousy and rage, all the plotting and planning which 
| she had carried on for the last few months, had all these 
| sprung from an unfounded suspicion, from an absurd crea- 
| tion of her own distorted fancy? Miss Durham! There it 
| was plain enough, in a hand that Pauline recognised as Mr. 
Calverley’s. The letters were those addressed by him to 
| Alice before their marriage, were signed “ John Claxton,” 
jand were so bright and buoyant, so full of affectionate ex- 
| thusiasm, that Pauline could searecly imagine they were the 
| productions of the staid, grave man whom she had known. 
{Miss Durham! What covld it mean? Stay! There was 
j the other packet. In an instant that was undone, and Pau- 
jline had seized from it one of tbe letters. And then there 
| was no more to learn, for at a glance she saw that they were 
lin her husband's hardwriting, that they were addressed to 
|his “ Dearest Alice,’ by her “ Loving brother, Tom.” 

The paper dropped from Pauline’s hand to the floor, and 
she sank into her chair with something like a sense of shame 
upon her. It was then as she had just thought. She had 
been frightened, as it were, by ber own shadow, had herself 
created the bugbear before which she had fled, or against 
which she had fought; she had been befooled by her own 
suspicions, and her foolish fancy had allowed her to be jea- 
lous of ‘Tom's sister. 

Tom's sister! The pale-faced girl lying there, sleeping on 
so peacefully and unconsciously, was Tom's sister. How 
could she be supposed to have guessed that? She had seen 
the girl in Tom's embrace, bad seen her bathed in tears and 
incunsolable at Tom's departure ; how could she know that 
this was his sister, of whose existence she had never been 
informed ? 

Why had Tom never taken her into his confidence on that 
point? Why had he never told her that he had a sister of 
whom he was sofond? Why? Anda fierce pang of anger 
shot through her, and her face grew dark and hard as Me 
reply rose in her mind. She knew the reason well enough— 
it was becavse her husband was ashamed of her; ashamed of 
the unscrupulousness, of the underhand ways, which he was 
ready enough to use, and to call into play when they could 
be of service to him; because he thought her not good 
enough to associate with his gentle, womanly, silly little sis- 
ter, or to appreciate the stupid comfort of the narrow pro- 
| prieties of her home. Her home! What if Tom could see 
| that home now, and could know the truth about his sister, aS 
she lay there, with no name, no home, no position, a person 
for her, his distrusted wife, to patronise and befriend if she 
chose ! 

So this was the trust he had placed in her, his wife, his 
ally, his colleague, of whose fertile brain and ready hand he 
had so often boasted. This one honest honorable association 
(as he had imagined it) he had kept hidden from her. And 
as this thought germinated : n1 broadened wh Pauline’g mind 
her feelings passed into a new channel. She who had been 
her husband's adviser so long, and who had served him so 
well; she who had fondly imagined herself the trusted con- 
fidante and sharer of his inmost thoughts, now found that 
she had been slighted and considered not worthy to associate 
with this innocent piece of prettiness. The strange nature of 
the woman was roused to deadly retrospective anger, and the 
kindly contemptuous liking which she had began to feel for 
Alice faded away. 

This pale-faced sleeping girl was her successful rivad, 

though not in the manner she had at firstsupposed. She had 
felt an instinctive hatred of her when she saw her on the 
platform at Southampton, and her iustinct never betrayed 
her. Tom Durham’s sister! Pauline remembered that when 
her husband spoke of his early days, and the inmates of his 
home, it was always with a softened voice and manner, and 
with a certain implied respect, as though he were scarcely 
| fitted, through his present surroundings and mode of life 
even to mention so sacred a subject. This pale-faced girl 
had been one of those associations ; she was too pure and too 
innocent, forsooth, to be mixed up with such society as her 
brother's wife was forced to keep. She, when she recovered 
her consciousness, would find herself a mark for the finger of 
scorn, a text for the Pharisee, a pariah, and an outcast. 

And so that weak, clinging, brainless thing was Tom Dur- 
ham’s sister, and preferred by him to his wife, with her grasp 
of mind and energy of purpose? The wife was to slave with 
him, and for him, to do the rough work, to be sent oft here 
and there, travelling night and day, to lie to such a woman, 
to flatter such a man, to be always vigilant and patient, and 
to be punished with black looks, and sometimes with curses, 
if anything went wrong; while from the sister all difficulties 
and dangers were to be fended off, she was to be lapped in 
jluxury, and her simplicity and innocence were to be as 












; promised. | strictly guarded as though she had been a demoiselle in a 
could not help Jaughing as I saw him creep down the} convent. 


Well, Pauline thought, the new phase of circumstances 
ed not cause much alteration in the line of conduct she 
The girl lying there was to her 
a diflerent position from what she had imagined. So far 


Now | as she was concerned, there was no question of revenge now, 
1 but it would be as well to keep watch over her, and use her 


as a tool if occasion should arise. The interest which Martin 
Gurwood felt in Alice would induce him to keep up his ae- 
quaintance with her, and to be en rapport with Martin Gur- 
wood was Pauline’s fixed intention. Over him she had ob- 
tained a strong influence, which she did not intend to give 
up, While the knowledge that she continued to be acquainted 
with all that was gomg on would deprive Martin of those 
friends of his of whom he thought so much—this Mr, Statham 
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for instance—from attempting to interfere with the exercise 
of her power over Mrs. Calverley. 

And now, for the first time since sbe had waited for her 
husband at the Lymington station, Pauline began to believe 
that the conjecture which she had seen printed in the“news- 
papers had some foundation, and that Tom Durham was 
really dead. Hitherto she had imagined that he had 
deceived her, as he had deceived the rest of the world; that 
the tale which he told her of his intention to dive from the 
steamer at night, to swim to the shore, and to meet her the 
next morning, had been merely trumped up in order to turn 
her oft the scent, and te prevent her from tracing him in his 
flight with the woman of whom be had taken such an aftec- 
tionate farewell at the Scuthampton railway station. But 
the identity of that woman with Alice Claxton being now 
settled, and it being made perfectly clear that she was [om 
Durham’s sister, all motive for that worthy’s concealment of 
himself was done away with. There was noreason, so far as 
Pauline knew, why her husband should not acquaint her with 
his whereabouts, while there was every reason to believe 
that, were he on the face of the earth, he would make himself 
known, if it were only for the sake of reclaiming his 2,000 
pounds. He must have been drowned, she thought, his 
strength must have failed him, and he must have gone down 
when almost within reach of the shore, to which he was 
hastening. Drowned, dead, lost to her for ever! Not lost as 
she had once imagined him, seduced by the wiles and fasci- 
nations of another woman into temporary forgetfulness of 
her, for then there was achance, almost a certainty, that 
when those wiles and fascinations ceased to charm he would 
miss the clear brain and the ready hand on which he had so 
long relied, and come back to claim their aid once more— 
not lost in that way, but totally lost, drowned, dead, passed 
away for ever. 

To think of her husband in that phase was new to Pauline 
She had never contemplated him under such circumstance: 
She had always thought of him wit fierce jealousy, and 4 
burning desire for revenge, as false to her, and neglectful of 
her. The idea that he was dead, had died guiltless of deceiv- 
ing ber, and with the full intention of carrying out the plan 
which he had confided to her, had never before entered her 
wind, and—no, it could not be true; if it had been she would 
have felt the keenest grief, the deepest sorrow ; grief for his 
loss, regret for the cruel wrong she had done him in suspect- 
ing him. She felt nothing of all this now : he could not be dead. 


Straightway Pauline’s thoughts reverted to tie circum- 
stances in which she was placed, the persons by whom she 
was surrounded, and the way in which her future should be 
managed. If the conclusions at which she had arrived were 
correct, if Tom Durham were not drowned, but, for some 
hitherto unexplained purpose of his own, was keeping him- 
self in hiding, it is towards bis sister probably that, when he 
considers it a proper opportunity, he will make some sign. 
Not tohis wife; Pauline knew her husband well enough to 
understand completely bow the knowledge that he had 
treated her badly in not keeping bis appointment that morn- 
ing, and in concealing himself from her so long, would 
prevent him from making his first advances to her; the girl 
slumbering there would be the first person to whom Tom 
Durham wound reveal the fact that he was not dead, and if 
she, Pauline, ever wished for information about him, it was 
through that slumbering girl that it must be obtained. 

She made a sudden change in the plan and prospects of 
her life, a shuffling of the cards, an entire revision of the 
aes all settled in an instant, too, as she sat in the easy chair 

yeside the bed, her hands clasped together in her lap, her eyes 
fixed upon the motionless figure. Her sojourn in the 





be brought to an end. She had borne-long enough with that 
old woman’s grimness and formality, with her icy patronage 
and impassable stiffness, with her pharisaical utterances and 
querulous complaints; she would have no more of such @ 
life of dependence. The time durivg which she had been 
Mr. Calverley’s companion had not, indeed, been ill-spent. 
Had she not secured for herself that position, she would pro- 
bably have remained in ignorance that the woman of whom 
she saw her husband taking leave was his sister; she would 
not have been intrusted with the secret of the Calverley and 
Claxton mystery, the possession of which gave her such 
power over all those concerned in it; she would never have 
made the acquaintance of Martin Gurwood. How strangely 
in earnest that man was, how innocent, and void of guile! 
And yet she was so sure that the suspicion which she had 
originally formed about him—that he had a secret of his own 
—was correct; hence that impossibility to return your gaze, 
that immediate withdrawal of his soft, beautiful eyes, that 
quivering of his delicate, sensitive mouth. It had served her 
purpose, that position of dependence, but now she would 
have no more of it. There is nothing to be gained by con- 
tinuing with the grim old woman except the money, and 
Pauline sees her way to an equal amount of money, combined 
with far more freedom, and an infinitely pleasanter life. 

A better life, too, if there be anything in that, Pauline 
wonders, with a shrug of her shoulders; for this slumbering 
girl, this mere child in her ignorance of the world’s 
ways, is now left to herself, and is henceforth to 
live alone, with no one to battle for her, no one to shield her 
from the thousand and one assailants, to guide her through 
the thousand and one temptations to which she will be 
exposed. That shall be her task, Pauline thought to herself ; 
to undertake it she had a prescriptive right, if she chose to 
declare the truth, and to assert her relationship. There 
would be no occasion, however, to take that step, at all 
events, for the present. She could trust te her influence with 
Martin Gurwood to procure for her the trust which she 
coveted, the position of Alice’s companion and guardian. 
Her influence with Martin Gurwood, what did that amount 
to? Why did she experience an inward thrill of satisfaction 
in reflecting on that influence? © Martin Gurwood! She 
thought of him as she had seen him first, under his mother’s 
roof; she thought of him on the last occasion of their meet- 
ing, when they walked side by side in the Hendon lanes. 
Yes, her influence with Martin Gurwood was undoubtedly 
strong, and the knowledge of its strength gave her inexplica- 
ble satisfaction. 

At twelve o'clock the next day, Pauline, from her position 
at the bedroom window, saw a hansom cab stop at the top of 
the hill, and two gentlemen, one of whom was Martin Gur- 
wood, alight from it. Then Pauline, whose bonnet and 
shaw] lay ready to her hand, put them on without an instant’s 
delay, and sallied forth. 

She had not advanced more than fifty steps when she saw 
that her approach was perceived. Martin Gurwood looked 
up and said something to his companion, who, on their 
meeting, was presented to her as Mr. Statham. 

“The friend of whom I have already spoken to you, 
Madame Du Tertre,” he said,‘ and whose advice has been 


| 














most invaluable to me in this matter,” 


wretchedly dull house in Great Walpole-steet should speedily ’ 
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Pauline gave a direct and earnest glance at Statham, a| war nor mysterious haunting, had caused its decay, and, what 


glance which enabled a woman of her natural quickness to 
recognise the presence of the characteristics which his friend 
had declared him to possess. Martin Gurwood was pliant 
and malleable; this man looked hard and unimpressionable 
as granite. If he and she were to be thrown much together 
for the future, it would be advisable, Pauline thought, that 
her wishes should agree as much as possible with his inten- 
tions. 

“TI am pleased to see Mr. Statham,” she said; “ pleased, 
indeed, to see you both, for I have been anxiously expecting 
your arrival.” 

“ There is nochange in the patient’s condition, I suppose ¢” 
asked Statham. 

“None; she still remains perfectly tranquil and asleep ; 
but my own experience, and two or taree signs which I have 
observed, tell me that this sleep will soon be at an end.” 

“Tt was in that expectation that we have hurried here,” 
said Martin Gurwood, “ Mr. Statham is of opinion that it 
would be impossible to conceal the truth from Mrs. Claxton 
any longer, and has accompanied me to assist in breaking the 
news to her.” 

“ Ab, exactly,” ssid Pauline. “ Will you and Mr. Statham 
be very much surprised, very much horrified, if I venture to 
make a suggestion ?” 

“Not the least,” said Statham. “Iam sure I answer for 
my friend and myself when I say that we are deeply grateful 
for the services you have already rendered us, although the 
means for the end are certainly somewhat strong, and that 
we shall listen readily to we tee may have to propose.” 

“ Most certainly, yes,” assented Martin Gurwood. 

“Well then,” said Pauline, addressing herself to Statham, 
after a fleeting glace at Martin, “ my proposition is, that this 
ceremony of the breaking the news, which at such pain to 
yourself, as I know, you have come to perform, should be 
dispensed with altogether.” 

“ Dispensed with ?” cried Statham. 

“ Altogether,” repeated Pauline. 

“Do you mean that Mrs.—Mrs. Claxton should not be 
made acquainted with what has occurred?” asked Martin, in 
astonishment. 

“ With what has occurred,” said Pauline, firmly, “ yes ; with 
the circumstances under which it has occurred, no! She 
knows that the man she considered to be her husband is 
dead. Let her be informed that, during the unconscious 
state into which she fell on hearing the news, he has been 
buried, but for Heeven’s sake, monsieur, let her be kept in 
ignorance of the fact that he was not her husband, and that 
by his cruelty she is now a woman without name or position, 
abandoned and outcast. Why should we cover her with 
shame, and blight her life, with this announcement? A quci 
bon? If wedo not tellit toher there is no one else who 
will. She has no friends but yourselves and me. She is too 
innocent and ignorant of the world to ask for any papers—a 
will, or anything of that kind. She bas already, without 
inquiry, accepted Mr. Gurwood’s guardianship at once and 
unsuspectingly, and she has not the faintest dream that the 
man whom she loved and the position which she held were 
other than she believed them.” 

“ Well but——” said Martin. 

“But what?” said Pauline, turning to him. “Can you 
give me one reason why this horrible story should be told to 
her in its truth, why one more victim should be added to the 
number of those over whom the yellow flag waves, cutting 
them off from all the privileges of social citizenship, anu 
dragging them down to the depths of misery and sbame ? 
Ah, she is too young and too innocent for such a doom! 
Am I not right, Mr. Statham? Do you not agree with me?” 

It was easy to see that the passionate earnestness of Pau- 
line’s appeal had not been without its eflect on Humphrey 
Statham. There was a tremulousness in his lip and in his 
voice as he said, “ You certainly make out a strong case to 
support your views, Madame Du Tertre; but what do you 
propose should be done with this young lady ?” 

“T propose,” said Pauline, that she should live on in the 
belief that she is Mr. Claxton’s widow; and as it would be 
impossible, young and unsuspecting as she is, that she should 
be alone, I propose that I should live with her. Not on her, 
mind !” she added, with a proud toss of her head. “I have a 
little money of my own—quite enough to keep me in inde- 
pendence—but I am a woman cf the world, Mr. Statham, 
who has learned its ways from dire necessity, and has come 
out of the struggle I hope unimpaired. I was interested in 
this girl’s story before I saw her; since I saw her my interest 
has naturally increased. Let it be as I say, and you will find 
your trust has not been wrongly bestowed !” 

The two men stepped aside for a few minutes; then 
Statham, raising his hat, approached Pauline. 

“Have you well weighed the responsibility you are about 
to undertake, Madame Du Tertre ?” 

“T have,” she said, looking straight into his eyes, “ and 
accept it cheerfully.” 

“Then,” said Humphrey, “ Mr. Gurwood consents that it 

should be as you say. For the present only mind, the 
arrangement is but temporary, and is liable to alteration at 
any moment.” 
By I thank Mr. Gurwood most heartily,” said Pauline, turn- 
ing to Martin, and holding out her hand, “ and you, too, Mr. 
Statham. As I said before, you will find in this instance that 
your trust has not been wrongly bestowed. I think, perhaps, 
it will be betier to leave me to announce to Mrs. Calverley 
my intention of leaving ber, and I will take an early oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 1 must hurry back now, as there is a 
chance of our friend waking up at any moment. You shall 
neue from me to morrow, with full details of what I propose 
to do.” 

And, as she entered the garden gate, the two men regained 
their cab and were driven oft to London. 

10 be continued. 


es 
THE GUARDIAN CAT. 


I have grown tired of photography, partly because my 
fingers were continually black, partly because people who 
meant to praise me always said that my results were very 
good for the work of an amateur ; but some years ago I was 
wild about it. My mania was to photograph bits of scenery 
and rnins which had never been focussed before, and in seek- 
ing to indulge it, 1 was perpetually getting away into corners. 
The cornerest corner I ever explored in these rambles was in 
the west of England. The wildest parts of Scotland, Ireland, 
and Walcs have a tourist taint about them ; slimy touts and 
ciceroni have crawled over their surface with snail-like perse- 
verance and stolidity, and left traces. But no one has ever 
written a band book of Dowd; no one would buy it if he 
did. Dowd has no scenery in particular, no waterfall, no 
antiquities of historical or philosophical interest. There was 
& ruin indeed, but commonplace impecuniosity, not romantic 


was more, a fellow lived in it; not a smuggler nor coiner 
either, but the rightful owner. 

I should not have found that out, if it had not been for a 
thunder-storm. I was hard at work with my apparatus and 
imagination—“ Ruin near Dowd, West Front ;” “ Ruin neat 
Dowd, supposed remains of Keep,” ete.—when the sky be- 
came so black, that you would have thought it was going to 
rain ink, and the first electric gun was fired. Now, Dowd, a 
village consisting of a farm, a few laborers’ cottages, a forge, 
and a small beer-shop, not licensed to sell spirits, was quite 
four miles off. 1 had my knapsack, and some bread and 
cheese with me, so it was perfectly indifferent where I passed 
the day or the nigh!, so long as I got shelter. Part of the 
roof seemed to be in good —- repair; so I struck my 
camera, and little tent at once, anticommenced an explora- 
tion of the interior, as the first drops commenced to make 
their half-crown-sized splashes. After penetrating the dilapi- 
dated outer walls, I ought to have seen that the kernel of the 
place was in a more habitable condition, for there had been 
an attempt at cultivating vegetables in an inner garden, and 
the framework of certain windows was glazed. But I was 
so eager to get my apparatus under shelter before the rain 
came on in earnest, that I noticed nothing of this, and so it 
happened that I blundered into a furnished apartment. Not 
that the furniture was extensive, but there was enough to 
swear by: a deal-table, three cherry-wood chairs, and a por- 
trait of a gentleman, in oils, about totalled it. A man was 
sitting at the deal-table when I entered. He jumped up at 
the intrusion, and I saw that he was tall, young, thin, and 
dressed ina suit of shepherd's plaid considerably the worse 
for wear. 

“IT beg your pardon,” stammered I. “Iran in out of the 
thunder-storm, not knowing that the house was inhabited.” 

“ You thought that a bat, or, at best, an owl, would be the 
only tenant of so tumble-down a place,” he said, smiling 
somewhat bitterly at my questionable apology ; “ but come 
in. I have nothing besides shelter to offer you, I fear; but 
to that you are welcome.” 

“A thousand thanks,” said I. “ I would not intrude on 

you, if it were not that I have been taking some large photo- 
graphs, and do not wish them to be spoiled. Not that Iam 
sorry to keep my skin out of such a deluge as this !” 
For the storm had now burst with great fury. Flashes of 
lightning averaged about three to the minute; the thunder 
was rather a succession of explosions, than the normal roll ; 
and the rain came down, as if all the gargoyles of Europe 
were having an international spouting-match overhead. 

I deposited i | traps in a corner, and immediately became 
aware of a third personage, hitherto unnoticed. This was a 
very large black cat, who emerged from under the table, 
stretched himself, and, without taking the slightest notice of 
myself, proceeded to examine my luggage with great interest. 
Do not tell me that he had no reason. The way he peered 
about, gently lifting up cloths, and letting them down again, 
alone proved the contrary. That he perfectly mastered the 
uses of the camera, I am not prepared to avow, but he satis- 
fied himself that there was no great mischief to be appre- 
hended: for presently he came in to his master’s side, gave 
him a rub on the knee, and then began to groom himself with 
his tongue. 

“Poor old Dabble,” said his master, scratching his head 
with a fore-finger; and the animal, instead of purring, like 
another cat, gave a little murmured “ Yow, yow !” as evident 
an attempt to speak as possible. 

“Dabble. Polite for diable ?” I inquired. 

“Yes. He is my familiar, and, with one exception, my 
only friend and companion. Are you not, Dabble ?” 

“ Yow, yow !” 

“Ts he old ?” 

“Very. Fifteen years, I should say.” 

I do not think that I am very curious about other people’s 
private affairs as a general rule, but I certainly confess to 
having felt that impertinent passion in the present instance. 
Who was this young man, whose manners, phraseology, and 
accent bespoke him an educated gentleman ; and why did he 
live in a ruin alone with a black cat double the size and in- 
telligence of other black cats? Well, he didn’t, quite. There 
was a witch connected with the establishment, and presently. 
she came in. Her hooked nose, curved chin, and general 
appearance might fairly have burned her, were faith not 
cold, without collateral evidence; but she carried her broom 
in her hand, and tbe black cat ran to her, rubbed against her 
old legs, sat up and plunged his claws again and again into 
her dress with ecstatic grasps. Damnatory signs against the 
whole family : “ Tortures for three !” the order peremptorily 
demanded by the fitness of things, Mr. Toole. Yet she was 
a poor, degenerate, harmless witch; perhaps a lapsed witch, 
who had been baptised, for she was afraid of thunder, and 
shook like a screw-steamer in a gale whenever a fresh clap 
came. She had taken refuge in a vault which was once a 
cellar, and had been flooded out. The sight of me frightened 
her almost as much as the thunder and the water. 

“ We are not used to visitors,” said the young man with a 
smile of explanation. “This gentleman has come in for 
shelter, Molly. Have we anything to offer him besides dry 
bread and hard cider ?” 

“Dabble brought in a rabbit early this morning, Master 
Walter,” mumbled the old woman. 

“Good Dabble!” and he patted the cat’s head. “ Well, 
cook the rabbit for us, please, Molly.” 

There were some smouldering wood-embers on the large 
hearth, which the old woman raked together and blew up 
into a flame ; and then adding fiesh fuel, she disappeared to 
skin the Dabble-captured bunny, which was in due time 
boiled and set before us. Our table-cloth, though very coarse, 
was clean, and the same might be said of the thoy Bev I 
added the bread and cheese from my knapsack to the com- 
mon stock. My host took the head of his table with the air 
of a Belgravian entertainer; Dabble stood at his side on his 
hind-legs, with his fore-paws and black head appearing over 
the edge of the board till he received asuitable morsel, when 
he went down and despatcbed it on the floor, reappearing 
when it was finished. If his master proved dilatory, he put 
out a'paw sideways, and dabbed his arm, at the same time 
uttering a plaintive meaow. 

When we three had finished our meal, we left the table, 
and the harmless witch sat down and had Aer dinner before 
clearing away. Of course I had been abstemious. One rab- 
bit amongst four is not a gorge ; try it. 

I have gone into these details of my first meeting with 
Walter Musgrave in his. ruin, because they made a great im- 
pression upon me. I should not have been surprised to find a 
poor but proud Don placed in a corresponding position in some 
corner of Spain; or even in Ireland, the situation would not 
have seemed abnormal. But that an English gentleman, so 
reduced, and having good health, should not have emigrated, 
or enlisted, or driven a cab, supposing no one would give him 











~ ety pounds a year as a clerk, was an unintelligible muddle 
o me. 

_ But an impatient reader will decline to take any interest 
in such reflections, so I will simply state, without explana- 
tion, that my host and I grew very friendly before we parted 
that night; that I walked over from Dowd again next day 
and persuaded him to go back with me and ext a return 
dinner ; that I became very intimate with him, and prolonged 
my stay in the neighborhood in consequence; and tiat he 
told me his history. 

It was a story of a lawsuit. For three generations the 
Musgraves had been throwing away substance in their race 
after a shadow, until the family and its actes had dwindled 
down to this one member, the old ruinous mansion, and q 
few roods of grass-land about it. Lawyers had devoured the 
rest. Honest lawyers, look you; for the shadow appeared 
very tangible, and I belicve that the cleverest of them had aq 
bona fide confidence in pulling his client safe through. 

The bone of content*‘on was freehold ground in a thriving 
city; a very nice bone, with plenty of meat upon it. Tae 
Musgraves could not make their title clear ; neither could the 
Contremusgraves make their title clear, and so the property 
remained unproductive. The houses could not be let, or 
pulled down, or patched up. The Musgrave claim was ad- 
mitted to be very strong, but one link in the chain was want- 
ing: acertain deed which was known to exist, but could not 
be found anywhere. The provoking part of the matter was 
that it had been discovered once, by the present claimant’s 
grandfather, but at that time other necessary legal evidence, 
since collected, had not been got together, and the old man, 
who was qneer from the effects of hope deferred, combined 
with that of a pistol-wound in the head he had received ina 
duel arising out of the suit, had stowed the important docu- 
ment away in a safe so carefully, that no one had since been 
able to find it; for he was struck down by a fit, and died 
without having the power to communicate the hiding-place 
to his only son, who was hurriedly summoned tu his dying 
bed. A minute description of the document, together with 
an account of how he obtained it, was found in his will; 
and in the next legal tussle, this was put in with some 
confidence that, combined with the .rest of the case, it weuld 
be accepted as evidence. But after a deal of learned argu- 
ment, and some hesitation, the authorities who had to de- 
cide the matter declined to take the will for the deed, and 
the case was kept for the benefit of a fresh set of lawyers, 
at that time not out of their dinners and articles. Thus the 
Musgrave property remained bleeding. My friend’s father 
got pretty well the last drop out of it, and then married, not 
for love, but partly in hopes of an heir to carry on the suit, 
partly becsuse the lady had a little money to be sucked 
into the Chancery quicksands. He did get an heir; he did 
sink the money. Fortunately for her, the wife died be- 
fore it was quite spent. 

The goodly Musgrave estates were now all gone, as has 
been said, the house and homestead being alone retained. 
This last bit of strand was stuck to tenaciously, because it 
was pretty certain that the iron safe, with the coveted 
parchment inside it, was somewhere about the premises. But 
where? It is needless to say that it had been well hunted 
for, experienced detectives having been employed in the 
search ; and, indeed, the ruinous state of the house was in no 
small measure owing to the ruthless manner in which some 
of these investigations had been conducted. 

Happily, not quite all the money of Walter Musgrave's 
mother went to the lawyers; some of it was spent in educat- 
ing him in a manner befitting the position he would hold 
when the lawsuit was over, and the valuable house-property 
at his disposal. But his father died, and the funds gave out 
before he had finished his intended course, and he found him- 
self in the queer, tantalising, poverty-stricken, brain-destroy- 
ing cendition in which I discovered him when photography 
and a thunder-storm brought us together. 

When he first commenced his confidences, I was beyond 
expression dismayed. “ O, my prophetic soul, his great-grand- 
father !” I mentally exclaimed, when he opened with a short 
biography of that ancestor. But by degrees I grew interested ; 
his account was clear enough, if mine is not, and he had con- 
ae documents to show for everything he advanced. 
At last, I was unable to conceive how it was possible to keep 
him out of what seemed so undoubtedly his own; but then! 
am not a lawyer. 

Nevertheless, as soon as we were intimate enough for such 
a liberty, I talked reason to him, urging him to throw the 
losing game up, leave the ruin to the care of Molly and 
Dabble, and look about for some method of earning bread 
and bacon: for even as an unskilled artisan he would live 
better than he did at present. 

He let his remaining patch of grass-land for forty pounds 
a year; he got about ten pounds for the apples in his orchard, 
and half as much more for the hay which was cut in it. 
Dabble, who wes an arrant, but not a self-seeking poacher, 
occasionally brought in a rabbit or a leveret, and that was 
what the last of the Musgraves lived on. 

He owned that it savored of lunacy to go on like that; that 
his best course would be to sell what little homestead 
remained to him, which he could do at a fancy price, as his 
retaining possession of it destroyed the compactness of the 
remainder of the estate, and made a fresh start in the world, 
but said that he simply could not do it. 

“ Surely you could make one vigorous effort,” said I. 

“Of course I could,” he replied, “if that were all: but 
after it was made—a week after, or a month, or a year, or five 
years after—I should be drawn back into this inherited 
struggle, and if I then had to bear the reflection that I bad 
thrown away a chance, I feel certain that a sentiment of 
remorseful regret would drive me mad. No, you might just 
as well tell Laocoon to make an effort and wrench himself 
free of the serpent-fclds; if he could, they would twine 
round him again when he was weary.” 

So I never annoyed him with common-sense again, and 
indeed, after a little while, I caught the Chancery infection 
myself. Of course, it was but in a mild form, as I had re 
property of my own at stake, but I had it sufficiently to alter 
my ideas entirely, and sympathise with tbe persistent strugglé 
with fate in which my new friend was engaged. To tell the 
truth, I was in an unhealthy state of mind at that time, 
having been recently jilted, a misfortune which, till they grow 
accustomed to it, often makes young men sulky with the 
world in general. My sulks took the form of isolation tem- 
pered by photography; and residence at Dowd, with a maa 
bound to.go crazy, 9 witch, and an uncanny black cat for my 





sole acquaintances, exactly suited me just then. There is 4 
freemasonry amongst the forlorn in love which enables them 
to recognise one another, and I soon learned that Musgrave 
had met a certain Mary, the daughter of a poor clergyman 
who had acted as his private tutor, and that he had indulged 
in day-dreams of taking his degree, going into orders, and 
leading a life of married bliss in a parsonage on a hundred 8 
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ear; but he had to leave the university abruptly when his | 

father died and left him the dormant lawsuit, and nothing 
else. Then at first he was sanguine of being able shortly to | 
offer his Mary a better home than they had modestly pictured 
for themselves: but after awhile, when he had well studied | 
the story of the family failures, his love was but another | 
wedge in the torture-boot. 

I consoled him with the reflection that his case was far 
better than mine; his girl was faithful to him, or at least he | 
thought so, and he had achance; whereas, I knew for certain | 
that the heart of mine was a mere pop-gun, and that I had 
been shot out of it as another fellow popped in. But he did | 
not pity me properly, for he considered that I was lucky in | 
that she had changed her mind before marriage instead of | 
after, and I could not contradict that. 

But the cup of Musgrave’s misfortunes was not yet full. 
Dabble died. 

Do you laugh at people who grieve for pet animals? I don’t. 
“ Only a dog!” folks say. Well, a dog who loves me is better 
worth my regret than a continent full of men and women 
wio don’t. ‘Still, more absurdly, argumeut is sometimes 
attempted, and we are told not to give a second thought to 
the loss of an animal “ that has no soul.” Now, surely, if the | 
death of dog, cat, or horse meant its utter annihilation, that | 
is an extra cause for sorrow. But there is no reason for such 
anotion. Read Butler’s Analogy, and never speak with that 
ignorant confidence again. I do not refer you to Plato, a| 
heathen Greek, but to Bishop Butler, as orthodox a man as | 
yourself— perhaps more so. 

Well, whatever may be the spiritual endowment of other 
animals, Dabble must have had a soul; at least, he reasoned, 
and certainly would have talked, if the formation of his 
mouth had permitted him. Do you mean to tell me that a 
mere breathing-machine would have found out that his master 
wanted rabbits, without being told, and so brought them | 
home when he caught them, instead of eating them quietly in | 
the woods ? | 

He took no medicine, he had no doctor, and yet he died, poor 
dear, which looks as if the medical profession was slandered 
sometimes. His illness was short. He did not eat one morn- 
ing; the next, his coat was rough, and he did not lick it; on 
the third, he went about mewing, and his cyes got filmy ; on 
the fourth, he had convulsions, in the course of one of which 
he succumbed. 

We made a woolen box for him, and determined to bury 
him in the orchard, under his favorite tree, where he used to 
scratch holes, and lie in wait for dickey-birds. It was on a 
lovely autumn evening that we bore the box to this spot, and 
commenced our sad preparations. Musgrave being chief- 
mourner, I took the part of sexton, and struck the spade in 
the ground. For a little while, the task was easy; then I 
came on roots, which delayed me. Hacking through them, 
however, I dug a grave some three feet deep, and we tried to 
carry the obsequies a stage farther; but the box stuck: the 
grave was not wide enough. I began again at the sides, and 
soon widened it; but then it looked too shallow, and I dug 
down « little deeper—not much, for I was stopped by some- 
thing harder than a root; a big stone, probably. It was 
impossible to make any impression on it; so, as one does not 
like to be beaten, I dug round it, and tried to get it up bodily. 
— had to help, and then we disinterred a square iron 

x. 

“ By Jove!” cried I, “ I wonder if it is the safe hidden away 
by your grandfather ?” 

Musgrave flushed very red, and then turned deadly pale. 

“Bound to be,” said he ; “ and the deed is in it.” 

In spite of the suspense, he put the safe on one side until 
we had lowered Dabble into its place, which he exactly fitted, 
and filled in the grave. Then we took our discovery home, 
and wrenched the lid off. There was the parchment safe 
enough, considerably discolored, but quite legible. 

Well, Musgrave had no other way of raising money for the 
reopening of the big suit, so he sold the ruin and the orchard. 
The case was clear enough, now the missing link was 
supplied ; and he established his claim to the property which 
had been so long in dispute without much trouble or delay. 
He married his Mary, did not cut me when the increasing 
value of the freeholds made him very rich, and was always 
grateful to Dabb'e who had brought him rabbits when living, 
and a fortune when dead.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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UNDER THE BLACK BEAM. 


Ever a wanderer at heart, I am as fond to this day, at the 
age of sixty-three, of tramping about from place to place as 
when I first began to feel my legs, and when a certain inde- 
endence gave me the freedom to use them as I pleased. 

Not as a mere pedestrian do I take my walks abroad (though 
I have done my thirty-tive miles in a day when necessary), 
but because I have been of an inquiring turn of mind, likin 
to see for myself as much as possible, at home and abroad, 
the ways of men and cities. Not as a mere superficial ob- 
server either (if I may say it of myself) have I tramped 
these many years up and down the world. I have always 
watched with es much interest the workings of social, com- 
mercial, and political institutions as I have the outer aspect 
of people, things, and places ; making thorough acquaintance 
With the varied conditions of my kind, as circumstances or 
the country’s laws beget them. 

Thus, churches, museums, picture-galleries, and the rest of 
the hackneyed sights of a capital or district, never quite satis- 
fied my inquisitive disposition. I, forsooth, must push my 
personal experiences into courts of justice, national assem- 
blies, parliaments, and so forth; the interior of dockyards, 
manufactories, prisons, lunatic asylums, hospitals, work- 
houses, institutions for the blind, deaf, and dumb: in a 
= like the oft-quoted French sapeur, nothing to me was 
sacred. 

Equally attractive, too, have ever been the beauties of na- 
ture. These, under every phase and aspect, have employed 
as fair a share of my attention and enthusiasm as have the 
abodes of men. The solitudes of mountains, forests, or the 
8ea-shore have had equal charms, in their turn, with the hum 
and bustle of commercial centres; and I believe I have ap- 
preciated, with the enthusiasm of a painter, all the glories of 
form and color which nature displays, with such prodigal 
hands, to those who have the eye to appreciate and the heart 
to feel them. 

But I must stay my pen; it is not, fortunately for the 
Teader, to give an account of my personal predilections that 

have taken it up; only thus much about myself it has been 
necessary to say, for the understanding of what is to follow. 

aturally, some amount of adventure must have resulted 
from such a life ; some episodes, serious and comic, that may 
more or less worth the telling. To tell of the most seri- 
ous, however, of all that ever befel me, is the purpose of this 
presen! writing—so serious, indeed, that there was well-nigh 
‘chance of its having brought my nomadic existence to a 


premature and ignoble close. Very horrible was that time, 
and I shall never cease to look back at it with a shudder, 
though nearly thirty years have passed since then. 

Well, it was the merry month of July, and upon a gorse 
and bramble-covered eminence overhanging a certain retired 
little fishing-town on our south-western coast, sat an artist 
hard at work at his easel. Sheltered by his white umbrella 
from the rays of the fierce but declining sun, absorbed in the 
portrayal of the lovely landscape before him, he failed to 
observe the noiseless approach of a strolling pedestrian. This 
latter, however, did not (as he at first felt inclined) go up and 
boldly examine the sketch, but flung himself down at a little 
distance, and thence contemplated, as his strong eyesight 
enabled him to do, the aspect of the painter himself; for 
there was something pectliar about him, at once fasci- 
nating avd disagreeable. F'ascinating, because he was 
young, good-looking, wild, and enthusiastic; disagreeable, 
because nis appearance conjured up some unpleasant and at 
the same time untraceable reminiscence. Where had I seen 
him before ? 

This was the question that interested me, so soon as I came 
close enough to see his face, and to its solution I devoted 
myself unsuccessfully for nearly a quarter of ap hour, as I 
lay there watching him. He did not notice me all that 
while, but at last, rising from his camp-stool, and steppin 
back to take a more distant view of his work, he peso | 
in my direction, and, apparently annoyed at the unexpected 
presence of a stranger, scowled forbiddingly, and in reset- 
tling to his work so readjusted his umbrella as to shield him- 
self from further observation. Taking the hint, I imme- 
diately rose, and departed towards the town, where I was 
staying. He, too, was evidently staying at the same place, 
for, after this first evening’s meeting, I constantly came 
across him in the neighborhood. I.was there, as I am any- 
where during my wanderings, for my own behoof and plea- 
sure ; sketching, boating, botanising, what not; but whenever 
I met this young fellow, I somehow seemed to wish I were 
somewhere else, for associated with him was always the same 
vague, unpleasant reminiscence, which I could not account 
for. 

One day, reluctantly on his part, but determinedly on 
mine, we got into conversation. I had been sketching 
down on the shore; he arrived there, apparatus in hand, anc 
seemed casting about in doubt as to where he should settle 
himself for a sketch. Very civilly I ventured a suggestion 
as to position. He thanked me curtly in a grating voice, and 
with a strong north-country accent. I took advantage of 
this introduction, to see if I could, by a little talk with him, 
discover the cause of the curious effect bis presence always 
had upon me, and find an answer to the forever unduly re- 
curring question, Where have I seen him before ? 

“Tam a mere amateur you know,” I went on to say, 
“ but Lam very fond of art; I have seen a good deal of it, 
and I know very many artists. I can’t help thinking I must 
have met you at some time or other, but for the life of me I 
cannot remember where.” 

“Tt may be,” he replied, abstractedly> as he gazed round 
at sea and sky, cliffand rock. “I don’t remember-you; on 
that ledge, there, do you say there is a good subject ?” he 
added, pointing to a spot [ had indicated. 

“Yes. Iwill show you exactly where I think it comes 
best; 1 have been trying to do a little daub of it; it may give 
you an idea of the lines as they arrange themselves.” And I 
took the sketch from my folio while speaking. 

He gave but the merest glance at it, looking with his fierce 
piercing eyes in another direction the next instant, reminding 
me of the ever-shifting, ever far-off gaze observable in some 
birds or beasts of prey. We moved towards the ledge of 
rock. I continued, “ You have been doing a good deal of 
work here, I imagine ?” 

No answer. I repeated my inquiry. 

“T beg your parden; what did you say? Oh! yes, yes,” 
he quickly added, “a great deal, a great deal; there’s fine 
stuft about here ; just what I like ;’ but as soon as we began 
to walk he bent his gaze upon the ground, and became very 
absent. 

I was garrulous, however, as is my wont; for having tho- 
roughly got over, from long experience, the exclusiveness of 
the Briton with regard to strangers, I am not to be put down 
by a display of that quality in my countrymen, and in my 
time I have drawn out and developed the most unpromising, 
hermit-like people into really conversational, pleasant be- 
ings. I went on chatting, and as we reached the ledge of 
rock began to point out the subject; but he soon cut me 
short, and in an awkward, absent manner, and with a strange 
forbidding look, declared that he had done with sketching 
for the day, and abruptly turned away by a path up the face 
of the cliff. Not prepossessed by this little interview, I en- 
deavored to dismiss him from my thoughts, and in this I 
fairly well succeeded, for more than a week elapsed ere I saw 
him again. Then we met accidentally in the street of the 
little town, and apparently determined that I should not for- 
get him, he made as if he were going to stop and speak ; 
then, seeming t6 alter his mind, he gave me a sullen scowl 
and passed on. 

“ Coenfound the fellow,” I thought, “ what does he mean 
by frowning at me? I wish I could remember where I have 
seen him before.” After this I saw him but once again, but 
that once was sufficient for a lifetime. 


Far away upon the lonely desolate shore which stretches 
for miles to the west of the little fishing-town, I find myself 
late one evening at the end of the same July, apparently the 
only living creature to be seen. A canopy of heavy storm- 
clouds, which have been welling slowly up from the south 
for several hours, has now obscured the summer sky as with 
a pall, bringing into ghostly relief the chalk clifis abounding 
on the coast, and the solitary whitewashed coast-guard sta- 
tion standing upon the highest promontory. I have stroiled 
thither after my usual habit in such neighborhoods, watch- 
ing the effects of wind and weather, and making notes of the 
beauties that strike me. The natural approach of twilight is 
hastened by the ever-deepening gloom of the clouds; I shall 
barely save the daylight as it is, and knowing there is a short 
cut across the downs, I ascend a cliff path which passes close 
by the coast-guard station. Exchanging a word or two with 
the man on duty at the look-out about the coming storm, I 
make straight off for a copse or fir plantation through which 
the way lies. This is scarcely three hundred yards distant, 
but to reach it I have to descend into a little cup-like hollow 
of the hill, the bottom of which is not in view until I am 
close upon it. As I reach it, the first thing I see is my artist 
friend packing up his traps, and evidently on the point of 
starting homewards. He®has been sketching, and I come up 
with him unavoidably, as he is just slinging his haversack on 
to his shoulder, and after an awkward sort of recognition, we 
ascend the further side of the little valley, and enter the 
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narrow that there is no room for us to walk side by side, so 
we go on in Indian file, he taking the lead, which I have 
willingly accorded him. As I do not greatly care for bis 
company, it is my intention to drop well behind, but he pro- 
ceeds so slowly that I cannot keep much distance between 
us. TI endeavor to stimulate his pace by suggesting that we 
shall get a wetting if we don’t push ahead, for large rain- 
drops are beginning to patter solemnly among the trees, 
which are now growing thicker and thicker, lend additional 
gloom to the place. 

He takes no notice ef wkat I say, and, as now I cannot 
pass him, we jog on as we are for a few paces. I know that 
presently the wood will open a little at a clearing ; “ then,” I 
say to myself, “I will go on independently.” Just before we 
reach this spot his haversack slips, and appears to incon- 
venience him, laden as he is with easel, camp-stool, ete. As 
he endeavors to restrap it, two or three small articles fall out, 
—a color-box, a brush-case, a small pocket sketch-book, a 
sponge, a water-bottle. Hastily picking up the two former, 
and cramming them back into the sack, he goes on without 
apparently noticing the book and the other things. I come 
upon them, and pick them up. I call to him. 

“ Bring them along.” he replies, without stopping or look. 
ing back; “put them in your pocket; I don’t want them.” 

“Nonsense, wy dear sir,” I say, hurrying up behind him, 
“here’s your hook and “ 

“ Keep it, keep it,” he hastily interrupts; “ it will be of use 
to you, it’s of none to me. There are some useful figures in 
it. You are a dabbling amateur, and amateurs are seldom 
good at figures.” 

Again I remonstrate ; again he repeats something to the 
same effect as before; and as I cannot get him to stop or turn 
round, I carry the articles for a little way, irresolute, and 
then, as some overhanging branches oblige me to push them 
aside, I drop the sketch-book, etc., mechanically into m 
shooting-coat pocket, in order to get the free use of my hand. 
In another minute we are emerging into the clearing, where 
there is more light, and I am about to renew my protestations 
concerning the book, thinking all the while how odd his 
manner is, when he, on a sudden, turns round, faces me, and 
with a jerk and clatter flings down his sketching apparatus. 

I am not less startled by the abruptness of this proceeding 
than by his strange and wild expression. His face, always 
long and thin, ncw looks horribly so, and ghastly pale, whilst 
his eyes, usually bright and piercing, have a cat-like glaze 
over them, and glitter rather than shine. The nasal and 
cheek-bones stand out with undue prominence; one of his 
thin bony hands runs quickly through his wavy brown hair, 
pushing oft his wideawake; his other, raised to his inner 
breast-pocket, nervously clutches what, to my horror, I see is 
the butt-end of a pistol. There is a clammy crust of foam 
round his thir beardless lips, as he gasps out in his hollow 
grating voice, “ You are right; we have met before; but we 
shall never meet there again! Villain, blasphemer, perjurer 
though I am, I will not have my steps dogged by you, or any 
one. Never again within those walls shall———” 

He is drawing his pistol out now, and I am on the point of 
rushing at him, when he steps briskly back a pace or two, 
turns the muzzle straight against his heart, and with the loud 
ringing report that follows springs high into the air, and falls 
face downwards at my feet, dead ! 

With a frantic impulse I turn the body over, and then for 
the first time, as 1 gaze upon his agonised and distorted 
features, I remember with the suddenness of a lightning flash 
where I have seen him before. 

It was in the padded room at the Homeskirk lunatic 
asylum. 





Aghast, bewildered, unconscious of what next happens, I 
only know that some little while later I am surrounded by a 
small group of people, two or three coast-guardsmen, and a 
farm-laborer. One of the former, a petty officer by his 
uniform, addresses me civilly but firmly. 

“ This is a bad business, sir! I don’t know what you may 
wish to say about it, but, if I may make so bold, I’'d recom- 
mend you to say nothing now.” 

“Say nothing now? hy? What do you mean ?” 

“Well, you see, sir, it might complicate matters. We 
should have to repeat what you say, and it might be used 
against you.” 

“Used against me?” say I, the truth not yet dawning on 
me; “explain yourself.” 

“ Well, my man here, who was on duty at the look-out, saw 
you and” (here the coast-guardsman gives a jerk with his 
thumb over his shoulder) “and the young gentleman that 
was making the draft come into the wood together, and a few 
minutes afterwards he hears the report of fire-arms, and as it 
is his duty to inquire into such things, and to prevent ’em, 
lest they be mistook for signals, why, you see, he runs quickly 
down the bill, and up here into this bit of clearing, and what 
does he find? Why you, kneeling over the unfortunate 
young gentleman, with the pistol in one hand and the other 
a-feeling inside the breast of his coat, and then, when my 
man fetches us, he says, ‘ That young fellow, when he was 
making his draft this afternoon began talking to me, and 
when I asked him about his draftings, and supposed they was 
worth a good deal of money, he replies, “ Money! I should 
think they were too! see here!” and he pulls out of a little 
book a whole bundle of bank-notes, and flourishes ’em in my 
face, saying, “J’ve got all these for some drawings I have 
made lately hereabouts.” ’ Well, you see, sir, when my man 
tells me this, the first thing we do when we come here is to 
overhaul the young gentleman's pockets, £nd then the notes 
and the little drafting book where be had ’em are nowhere to 
be seen, and this being the case I’m afraid I must keep my 
eye upon you till I have reported the matter to the 
police.” : : 

As the coast-guardsman proceeds with this statement I 
gradually become aware of the serious position Iam in; and 
just as he finishes, I recollect that probably the sketch-book 
in question is the one at this moment in my pocket. The 
long-impending storm now bursts overhead in a deluge of 
rain; the wind rages; and amidst thunder and lightning and 
a pitchy darkness, I am takeu back virtually in custody to the 
lonely coast-guard station. 


Committed for trial on the charge of wilful murder ! Thus 
stood I, “ under the black beam,” the shadow of the gallows, 
for the verdict of the coroner's jury and the dec’sion of the 
local magistrates went dead against me. 

That I have long since emerged from it is of course pretty 
evident, but men have been hanged upon less circumstantial 
evidence than was brought against me. Forty-five poundsin 
notes were stuffed into the pocket of that fatal sketch-book 
which was found in my possession. It was impossible for me 
to prove that I had not stolen it, or that tLe pistol did not 
belong tome, True no one had ever seen me with it until 
the coast-guardsman came up, but equally true was it that no 
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We could never find out how he came by it, ot how he had 
managed so carefully to conceal it. These were awkward 
facts which told heavily against me, setting aside minor 
details. No, there was only one line of defence, and this, in 
the end, was adopted successfully. : 

I had to prove that the young artist was a suicidal maniac, 
who had been in confinement in the Homeskirk asylum at the 
time I had visited it some few years previously ; that he had 
been released under the impression that he was cured; and 
that it was quite possible for the malady to have returned. I 
could but rely on my position in life, and my hitherto un- 
tarnished character for having my account of the tragedy 
believed. : 

But, ah me! the anxiety whilst these things were pending 
and the evidence got together. The director of tle asylum 
who had shown me over it was dead ; the keepers or atten- 
dants changed or discharged; the medical men and other 
authorities connected with the case were all in the far North, 
and were subpcenaed with considerable difficulty. The friends 
of the unfortunate lunatic had been greatly to blame in 
allowing him such unwatched freedom, but it was thought 
that, in permitting him to travel in pursuit of his much-loved 
art, they were adopting the surest means of restoring him to 
health. I recollected afterwards that he had been pointed 
out to me, during my inquisitorial visit to the asylum, as a 
peculiar case of monomania. He believed that he bad com- 
mitted some dreadful crime, which he could only expiate 
with his life. I recollect that he eyed me_distrustfully, 
appearing to overhear and resent the muttered remarks the 
doctor made about him. He recognised me probably from 
the first, when we again met on the height above that little 
seaside town, and my face may have revived in his poor 
demented brain some horrible and mysterious association, and 
thus became the exciting cause of that access of his madness 
which ended in self-destruction. However this may have 
been, it was not difficult to account for the strange and dis- 
agreeable effect his presence always had upon me. Could I 
but have remembered earlier where I had seen him before, I 
should have been, of course, on my guard. His life, poor 
fellow, might have been spared, and I should have escaped 
the fearful suftering I endured whilst standing under the 
shadow of the Black Beam.—All the Year Round. 
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THE CITY OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 


“’Mornin’, sir. ’Ere’s the Portugee place at last—and it 
don’t look much arter Lunnon, do it?” 

Such is the characteristic salutation of my friend the quar- 
termaster of the Royal Brazilian Mail Packet, as in the grey 
of the early morning, we glide into the estuary of the Tagus, 
and see to our left the grand cathedral-lixe outline of the 
Sierra and the spire of Cintra Rock, looming against the pale 
morning sky ; while to the right, beyond a dim waste of wa- 
ters, stretches the long, low, shadowy expanse of the southern 
shore. As the light waxes stronger, the leading features of 
the great panorama begin to assert themselves more distinctly ; 
the grim old fort of St. Julian, scowling from its battered 
embrasures at the new world around it; the little white vil- 
luges that peep at us, like shy children, from their encircling 
shrubberies ; the endless waves of smooth green hill-side roll- 
ing up to the east and north; and, far away in front, the 
gnashing line of breakers that marks the presence of the fa- 
mous Bar. 

Strictly speaking, the day is hardly adapted for sight-seeing, 
the sky being one great blot of dark slaty cloud, and the rain 
falling with a steady, plodding pertinacity which shows that 
it means to make a day of it. But nevertheless the whole 
deck, fore and aft, is crowded with guzers, whose levelled 
telescopes give them the look of a square of infantry about to 
deliver fire. And a motley throng they are: three or four 
olive-cheeked Brazilians, chattering volubly in Portugues2 ; a 
few bright-faced English ladies, fresh and heartsome after all 
the bufleting of the Bay of Biscay; a knot of commercial 
travellers, loudly discussing “ new hopenings for trade in 
Portugal ;” a sprinkling of puffy, bejewelled Frenchmen, in- 
stinctively arranging their hair before going down into the 
deep, like the doomed Three Hundred at Thermopyle ; and 
a round dozen of English “old stagers,” rave, sunburnt, 
keen-eyed men, in broad-leaved wide-awakes, who have 
been “over there’ many a time already, and know all 
about it. 

The Bar once passed, every telescope on our deck is at 
once directed to the stately pile of delicate Moresco architec- 
ture which now shows itself on a promontory a little way 
ahead. It is Belem Castle,a household word in the mouth of 
every Portuguese; and yonder to the right, on the opposite 
bank, lies the great white tront of the Lazaretto, showing Jike 
a placard upon the broad green surface of the southern shore. 
A little beyond this the river opens out intoa vast bay, fifteen 
miles across; and there before us lie clustering spires and 
stately cupolas, and long ranges of white streets, and spaci- 
ous boulevards shaded by spreading trees, and rank upon 
rank of terraced gardens rising up against the rich Southern 
sky, and all the voluptuous beauty of the great city—the “ Boa 
Vista” of Portugal. 

The first sight of Lisbon is like that of Moscow, or of the 
Redan at Sebastopol; even with the memory of the great 
local tragedy fresh in one’s mind, it is difficult to evoke from 
the scene as it now is the overwhelming horror of its past. 
One can as son picture to oneself the massy towers of the 
Kremlin melting like wax in a whirlpool of lapping flames, 
oz the quiet Crimean hill-side reeking with sulphurous smoke 
and heaped with mangled corpses, as conjure up out of the 
delicate beauty of modern Lisbon the awful tragedy of that 
black November morning long ago, when massive cathedrals 
“leaped bodily from their foundations,” and whole streets 
fell like houses of cards, and the vast quay, with twenty 
thousand people upon it, was sucked down into a fathomless 
abyss. Little trace of the great overthrow is now to be seen 
amid these shady boulevards and sparkling fountains, these 
broad white pavements and buzzing markets, and endless 
green ridges, each crested with its little cluster of white- 
fronted villas embosqued in foliage. Compared with the 
barbaric splendor of Moscow, or the overpowerin magnifi- 
cence of Damascus, the dainty trimness of the Portuguese 
capital looks tame and pigmy enough; but taken by itself it 
is a very charming spectacle, and one deserving more atten- 
tion than it has yet received at the hands of Mr. Murray's 
true believers. 

But there is no time to moralise, for here already is the 
custom house boat with its eight stalwart oarsmen, whose 
striped red and white jerseys give them the look of streaky 
bacon ; and following in its wake come a host of greasy, olive- 


and hands, do we finally get fairly launched; but just at this 
point the leaden clouds part asunder, and the long-absent stn | 
comes forth in all his glory, casting a blaze of light upon the | 
great sweep of buildings that rises before us, terrace abeve | 
terrace, into the very sky. Hurrah! 

“It’s going to be fine after all,” shouts my comrade, a ve- 
teran traveller, who knows Lisbon as he knows every other 
capital in Europe. “ And now, my boy, I'll show you a pano- 
a such as you can’t match in Russia, do what you 
will. 

Notwithstanding my friend’s hopeful assurance, my first 
feeling on landing is one of intense desolation. The brand of 
former greatness long passed away —that mark which is 
stamped upon Athens, and Rome, and Kiev, and Grenada— 
has set its mark, a mark never to be effaced, upon beautiful 
Lisbon. The famous Black Horse Square lies vefore us, spa- 
cious and imposing as ever; the stately custom-house, reared 
a century ago by the Marquis de, Pombal—one of the few 
great men whom the later age of Portugal has produced, 
whose high square forehead and granite-hewn features look 
down upon us from the great pedestal in the centre—still 
commands the admiration of all beholders; but its vast store- 
rooms are silent and deserted, and the few men whom one 
meets wear a listless, objectless look that speaks volumes in 
itself. It needs but a glance to assure the most careless ob- 
server that the sceptre af the seas has departed from Portugal, 
and that the days of Vasco de Gama and Prince Henry the 
Navigator have passed away for ever. 
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HUNTING, 


If we look hack to the origin of hunting, we find that, 
from the highest antiquity, every nation gave itself up to it, 
with the single exception of the Hebrews, who, according 
to their law, held all game in aversion as unclean, and con- 
fined themselves to the protection of their flocks from the 
attacks of savage animals. Tie Egyptians hunted the wild. 
goat, the antelope, the jackal, and the hyena, by means of 
bows and arrows. The Assyrians attacked lions, wild bulls 
and boars; whilst the Greeks honored the chase so much as 
to worship itin the person of Diana. Xenophon wrote the 
first treatise on the subject: according to his ideas, a hunter 
must be about twenty years of age, with a supple body, and 
well-tried courage; his education for it should commence 
with his earliest years, and take the precedence of every 

The Greeks hunted on foot, avd used nets 
spread out, into which they drove the game, with the assist- 
ance of dogs. In later times they made use of hounds, which 
could seize the game when running. ‘ 

The Romans seem to have bad but little fancy for the 
chase, until the Scipios brought it into fashion on their re- 
turn from Greece, when it appears to have rapidly devel- 
oped, since all their poets mention it. They formed immense 
enclosures with snares and feathered cords ; large companies 
of beaters and packs of dogs drove the animals, whilst men 
on horseback prevented them from forcing the line. Under 
the Empire, hunting fell into disuse, the thirst for blood 





But, once clear of the “ business quarter,” 


complete. The great market where, under the shade of huge 


white umbrellas many feet broad, slim, olive-cheeked, yas them for these popular pleasures. 


dily-attired people, such as Murillo would have loved to 


finding its satisfaction in the games of the circus. The gov- 
ernment even forbade the killing of lions, in order to pre- 
They were taken 
alive by means of pits or nets, into which they were drawn 


paint, sit chaffering over trays of rich yellow bananas and | by baits of their favorite morsels. 


piles of Tangerine oranges; the public garden, with its spark- 
ling fountain, and wide, smooth, sunny promenade, flanked 
by spreading trees; the Praga de Don Pedro, a kind of glori- 





The real country of the chase in these olden times was’ 
Gaul, which, covered with forests, Jandes, and marshes, re- 
j mained for centuries, notwithstanding progressive clearings, 


fied Trafalgar Square, with an exquisite little plantation put \# wooded territory, with a rude climate, much feared by the 


in ard the obnoxious lions left out; the bright sunshine, the 
clear blue sky, the rich Southern vegetation intermingled 
with the streets and houses; the half-Moorish, half-Ltalian 
appearance of the inhabitants, with their picturesque garb 
and dark brigand-like faces—all combine to form a matchless 
panorama. fore we are half-way to the Upper Town, I am 
quite ready to endorse my chaperon’s verdict, that the view 
of Lisbon has not many rivals, and that the old Portuguese 
proverb, “ Who has not seen Lisbon, has not seen a good 
thing,” is true to the letter. 

But when we enter the vast grey archway of the Carmo, 
the haunting sense of desolation returns with tenfold power. 
The huge shadowy gateway, with its creaking hinges and 
mouldering oaken door ; the broken pillars that lie scattered 
around, half-buried in a forest of weeds; the mighty arches, 
rent asunder in the midst, and still stretching their maimed 
arms towards each other in fruitless longing Yor the reunion 
which can never be; the great statues ranged sentinel-like on 
either side, with their arms folded mournfully on their breasts, 
and their rayless eyes turned to the ground—all convey an 
overwheJming impression of utter and hopeless ruin, before 
which all the grace and beauty we have passed through melts 
away like a dream. Not without a feeling of intense relief 
do 1 find myself again in the open street, with the hum and 
stir of busy life around me once more. 

“ That place is enough to leave a bad taste in one’s mouth,” 
said my companion, shaking himself like a man just released 
from the oppression of the nightmare; * but after all it has to 
be seen, for it’s pretty nearly the only relic of the earthquake 
which you'll find in Lisbon.” 

A few minutes later we halt at the door of the Chapel of 
St. Roque, and ferret out a magnificent old sacristan, grey- 
ieabed, white-bearded, who looks as if he bad just stepped 
out of the frame of some medieval portrait. The old gertle- 
man solemnly produces a bunch of keys, and marshals us, 
with the air of an encient castellan leading two criminals to 
execution, across the body of the church into a kind of little 
oratory, and pointing upward, says emphatically, “There !” 
And here we are in the presence of the famous mosaics, the 
sight of Lisbon in the opinion of the natives. To the right, 
Guido’s “ Annunciation ;’ to the left, Raphael's “ Descent of 
the Holy Ghost ;” in the centre, Michacl Angelo’s “ Baptism 
of our Saviour ;” all executed in mosaic, by native artists sent 
to Rome for the purpose, about the close of the seventeenth 
century, and brought hither at a fabulous cost of labor and 
expense. The genetal eflect is not unpleasing ; and the cool, 
shadowy, silent little sanctuary, after the heat and clamor of 
the outer world, has a charming air of repose. 

Upward, ever upward—past terrace after terrace, and 
square after square, and boulevard after boulevard—till we 


| Romans. It need searcely be said that these immense forests 
| were then, according to the words of the poet, stabula alta 
Serarum—stables of wild beasts. Such were the bison and the 
aurochs, the unicorn of the Scripture, both of which were to 
be found in the Hercynian forest in the time of Cwesar. The 
lynx frightened the hunters by its ferocity ; the bear, which 
is still found in the mountains, abounded in many places, 
from which it has now forever disappeared ; and innumera- 
ble bands of wolves ventured even into the towns, to devour 
the corpses which civil discord, misery, epidemics, and the 
barbarity of the feudal chiefs multiplied. Troops of wild 
boars and pigs wardered in the oak forests, living upon the 
acorns; foxes were as numerous as wolves; and the giant 
elks, reindeer, and stags continued to live in the places which 
they had inhabited from the days of the early Celts. To 
these may be joined all the smaller game, which the nobles 
afterwards preserved for their own pleasure, and even multi- 
— to the enormous injury of the cultivators of the 
soil. 

Charlemagne, who was as passionately devoted to the 
chase as his predecessors, endeavored to restrain the usurpa- 
tions of the nobility by interdicting any new reserves, and 
laying down rigorous laws against poaching. He arranged 
his hunting appointments with the greatest show of luxury. 
Four whips had the charge of the packs of bounds, anda 
fulconer that of the birds of prey. Other officers attended 
to the shooting-parties, to the hunting of the beaver, and to 
the greyhounds. They were subordinate to the principal 
dignitaries of the court, who gave them instructions for the 
meetings at different chateux. Every year, towards the end 
of summer, Charlemagne went to one or other of these palaces, 
and passed the autumn.in his favorite amusement, surr unded 
by the princes and princesses of his family, and all his court. 
In August they hunted the steg, and the wild-boar for the 
remainder of the time. The organisation was like that of a 
military expedition, and resembled the immense battues 
which the sovereigns of Germany delighted in during the 
last century. Armies of men to beat the woods, and many 
packs of dogs, drove all the animals of a large district into 
enclosures of nets and snares, where the hunters of the 
highest rank attacked them on horseback with the lance and 
the javelin. It was the especial delight of this renowned 
monarch to show the splendor of his hunting arrangements 
to foreign princes, not forgetting the display of his own cour- 
age and address. The histories of those days are full of re- 
citals of his prow ess. 

When the feudal system was organised on the ruins of the 
Carlovingian empire, hunting became one of the peculiar 
privileges of the nobles, and they seldom went into the coun- 











are ready to fancy that we must have scaled the beanstalk 


try without the companionship of their falcons and dogs. 
Not a fete was given without this forming the chief amuse- 


discovered by our old friend Jack, and are about to enter| ment; nota chateau could be found without its large hall 
some unknown region above the clouds, inhabited by giants,! ornamented with the trophies of the chase mingled with 
fairies, enchanted hens, talking harps, and other preternatural | those of war. Their fashion was to force and head the game 
accessories. Certainly, this basket of magnificent yellow truit | by the help of dogs, and afterwards kill it with a boar-spear. 
might fairly pa-s for the “ golden eggs” which the magic hen |The Normans imported this taste with them into England. 
laid so bountifully to amuse her master the Siant ; while the | William the Conqueror set the fashion to his nobles with a 
enormous negro who mounts guard over it, with his black | right good will, and there was nothing in his detested reign 
scarred face and long white fangs, and the knotty cudgel by | that made him more unpopular than the wasting of an im- 
his side, makes no inapt representative of Jack’s terrible land-| mense district in Hampshire to form his New Forest. The 
lord, who was always “ smelling fresh met” so inopportune- | Anglo-Saxon kings had left many fine parks and inclosures 
ly. At length, making a sudden turn to the right, we debouch | for hunting; but not content with these, “for his insatiate 
upon the terrace of St. Pedro d’Alcantara, and find ourselves | and superfluous pleasure,” as a chronicler describes it, he de- 
in a new world; or, let me rather say, in a balance (like Ma-| sired a ground close to his favorite city of Winchester, and 
homet’s coffin) between two worlds at once. Overhead the| therefore laid waste no fewer than thirty-six parish churches, 
towers, and spires, and clustering houses, and precipitous | with their surrounding villages, and many fine manors, from 
streets of the Higher Town hang like a vast white cloud upon| Which he drove the owners and the people. It extended 
the rich summer sky ; while, hundreds of feet below, the| over the whole of the southwestern part of Hampshire, mea- 
broad white quays, and spacious squares, and busy markets, | suring thirty miles feom Salisbury to the sea, and not less than 
black with swarms of human ants, lie outspread like a wap ;| ninety miles in circumference. The extreme suflering of the 
and beyond extends the smooth, sunlit Tagus, belted in by | poor people, and the wrongs done to the clergy, made & 
the jagged red clifls of the farther shore. To the east, again,| strong impression on the people, and they quickly recog- 
rise countless waves of hill, ridge beyond ridge, with their) nised the punishment awarded by Providence in the tragical 
dark green woods all ablaze in tle glory of the sunlight, and | events which befell the Conqueror’s family in the course of 4 
their sloping crests topped by traceried church-towers, or| few-years. Here it was that his second son, Richard, was 
white-fronted villas, or tcll windmills, against which one can | gored to death by a stag whilst hunting; and in 1096, ano- 
almost picture Don Quixote spurring in full career, with] ther member of his family, the son of Duke Itobert, was 
gaunt Rozinante cutlined against the sky like a gigantic | killed in the Forest by an arrow, said to have been shot at 
spider, and Sancho Panza’s broad visage gaping with aston-| random. Popular superstition grew more and more con- 
ishment in the rear. Such a scene is surely well worth lin-| firmed in the idea that dreadful spectres were seen in Its 

ering over; but my companion’s impatience will admit of no| shades ; and the devil himself, it was said, had appeared to 


elay. 


“Come, come!” says he, sternly; “take a good look and! 


William Rufus, and announced his coming doom. 
Falconry was a sport in which the ladies loved to share; 


have done with it! The day’s wearing on, and if we're to| the noble bird was decked with the greatest care, and golden 
see the Great Aqueduct and the Estrella Church before going | bells hung to its feet. Large amounts of money were paid 





faced, garlic-scented tatterdemalions, whose ear-piercing yells | 
and furious clutching at every passenger within reach, might | 
pass for a tableau of the Owhyhee islanders assailing Captain | 


‘ook. 
Not without considerable delay, and free use both of tongue 








on board again, we had better be stepping out.” 


for a first-rate falcon; and our romantic king, Richard 





And out we step accordingly. But the details of what we | Coeur-de-Lion, had nearly forfeited the price of his life to 
saw in the Estrella and the Aqueduct (two sights which, in! secure one. He was on his way to the Crusade in Palestine, 
my opinion, outweigh all the other “ lions” of the capital put when, tempted by the beauties of Naples, he lingered eg 
together), as wel! as our adventures on the way thither, must| and whilst waiting for the French fleet arriving in Sicily, 
be told again.— Cassell’s Magazine. | took horse, accompanied by ope knight and rode to Salerno, 
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to see the fainous cathedral built by his Norman relatives, 
and to Jearn something of the accomplishments that were 
taught in that city, then a centre of poetry, rhetoric, and 
natural philosophy. Careless of roads, be passed through 
Calabria, where the mountain torrents were swelled by rain, 
his galleys following along the shore. Here he heard that in 
acertain village a man had a very superior hawk, which, 
according to the laws of that age, nene but a noble was 
allowed to keep. Richard, careless of consequences, went 
into the hut, and seized the valued possession: the defrauded 
peasant ran after him, demanding its restoration, but in vain ; 
the village was roused, and the proud Calabrians attacked 
the king with sticks and stones. One drew his long knife ; 
and in defending himself, the sword in Richard's hand broke, 
so that, spurring his horse, he was obliged to take refuge in 
flight, and had not a priory been near, in which he took 
refuge, the life of the adventurous monarch would probably 
have ended in that disgraceful manner. 

To Francis L, France was indebted for many of the beauti- 
ful parks and forests which the lovers of pleasure now enjoy. 
The Bois de Boulogne was formed that he might hunt close 
to his capital, and the Chateau de Madrid built in it for his 
night’s rest. Fontainebleau, with its forty acres of forest, 
often resounded with the fanfares of the huntsmen, and the 
gay train of the king and Diane de Poitiers galloped through 
its wooded glades and picturesque gray rocks. More than 
once, is life was in imminent peril when fighting hand to 
hand with the wild,boars caught in the nets; and one day he 
was dragged from his saddle by a stag, whieh threw him to 
the ground, without his betraying the least emotion. Insen- 
sible to fatigue, he never permitted cold, rain, or wind to 
stop him; and when overtaken by night, sought shelter in 
the most miserable cabins. His hunting equipage surpassed 
that of all his predecessors. Chambord, once the Versailles 
of the south, owes its singular and fantastic castle to him, 
which he built, after his imprisonment in Spain, for a bunt- 
ing-lodge ; as also Villar-Cotterets, where the palace is now 
change:l into a poor-house. 

Versailles, it is well known, owed its grandeur to the love 
of Louis XLIL. for hunt'ng; the woods which surround the 
miserable hamlet were one of hia favorite resorts. Tired of 
sleeping in a wind-mill or a cabaret, when wearied with his 
long rides through the forest of S*. Leger, he built a small 
pavilion, which was replaced in 1627 by an elegant chateau, 
which, under Louis XIV., assumed its present gigantic pro- 
portions. This last-named monarch made his debut in boar- 
hunting at the early age of four years, in the garden of the 
Palais-Royal; and during his whole reign, showed the 
greatest fondness for the sport. His daily journal betrays 
the large portion of time given up to it in the midst of events 
which precipitated the French monarchy to ruin. Nor were 
the nobles behindhand in imitating, and even surpassing their 
liege lords in the luxury of their hunting appointments. 
Among the foremost of these was the Prince a Conde, whose 
beautiful retreat at Chantilly still preserves its immense 
natural forest, with the green turf-drives throughout its 
extent, between hawthorn hedges, where the lords and ladies 
drove to the meet of the staghounds. 

A curious ceremony of the middle ages was long kept up 
at Chantilly : a dogs’ mass, which was celebrated with much 
magnificence on each anniversary of St. Hubert’s Day, the 
patron saint of dogs. On this solemn occasion, the chapel 
was decked with flowers, flowers were strewn on the floor, they 
covered the high altar, and festooned the great circular court 
of the chateau. The oldest gentleman among the retainers 
of the House of Bourbon-Conde, mounted on the oldest horse 
in the Prince’s stable, and foilowed by the oldest dog, pro- 
ceeded to the kennels, where the various packs had been 
well washed, curried, combed, and shorn. he whippers-in 
and huntsmen led them out, and, following the old gentleman 
and his dog, went to the chapel. There the different packs 
were introduced into the sanctuary, according to the priority 
which sporting traditions ascribed to their respective races. 
Such dogs as had distinguished themselves in the chase were 
placed in the front row, before a picture of St. Hubert, which 
fermed the altar-piece. The almoner of the chateau then 
commenced the sacrifice of the mass, taking care to omit 
nothing contained in the litany of the day. hen the office 
was ended, the Prince’s favorite preacher ascended the pulpit, 
and pronounced a panegyric on the patron of dogs and 
hunters. During the service, several grooms, armed with 
sharply pointed goads, kept a strict watch over their charges, 
and woe betide the unhappy hound that yawned or attempted 
to go to sleep! This ceremony was believed to be a good 
specific against accidents in which d are liable, or diseases 
to which they succumb, especially hydrophobia. 

So passionate in the pursuit of stags were some of our 
kings, that a visit to a nobleman’s estate for the purpose of 
hunting was considered as a calamity rather than a favor. 
Queen Elizabeth, whose love for the chase rivalled that of 
her predecessors, was on one occasion at Berkeley Castle, and 
no less than twenty-seven prime stags were slaughtered in 
one day. The earl, who was absent at the time, was indig- 
nant that his splendid collection of deer should have been so 
interfered with, and, to show his displeasure, broke up his 
inclosures and his hunting establishment. It had, however, 
nearly cost him his head and his estate, for the queen felt the 
rebuke, and was not one tamely to submit, and he received a 

hint that the Earl of Leicester was quite prepared to take the 
latter. In this reign, pedestrian huntsmen used the stalking- 
horse, in order to reach the game unperceived : it was a light 
canvas figure of a cow or horse in the act of grazing, which 
Was carried in the hand, under cover of which the sportsman 
could approach very closely, and so shoot down the game 
withease. The use of the musket also brought hawking into 
disuse ; the latter was attended with such enormous expense, 
oWing to the high price of falcons, as well as the large train- 
ing establishment necessary, that the nobility were glad to 
give it up; and after that queen’s reign, hawking ceased to 
be one of our national amusements. ith the exception of 
an occasional stag-hunt, when the poor animal is uncarted, 
and the dogs let loose after it, a very inferior game to finding 
it in its forest home, our English sporting is now confined to 
hunting the fox, which is but a pretext for a number of 
country gentlemen to meet each other, and gallop over hedge 
and ditch for pure love of exercise during the cold dull day 
of winter.—Chambers's Journal. 


——- >- —— 


THE MOTHER OF MELODY. 


There is no more fanciful fable in the whole Grecian 
Mythology than that which tells us that a mountain nymph, 
the daughter of Aer and Tellus, or earth and air, and one of 
Juno's attendants, was employed by Jupiter to baffle and 
mislead the queen, while he, faithless husband as he was, 
sported with her sister nymphs in the glades of Beotia. As 
Soon as Juno discovered the deception she punished the 
nymph by changing her into an echo. In this condition she 


‘parabolic retlector, placed behind the bell, so as to reflect the 
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but notoriously egotistical youth failed to return her love, 
she pined away, till at length nothing remained of her but 
her voice. Miss Echo's fate ought to be a warning to deceit 
ful lady’s-maids in all time coming. 

Modern science, however, furnishes a less romantically }.0- 
etic account of this unfortunate young woman of the Cephi- 
sus. Echoes, as we know well enough in these matter of-fact | 
days, are produced by the reflective waves of sound. When 
a sufficient interval exists between a direct and a reflected 
sound, we hear the latter iv an echo. But, as Professor Tyn- 
dall has shown us, sound, like light, “may be reflected seve-| 
ral times in succession, and as the refracted light under these | 
circumstances becomes gradually feebler to the eye, so the) 
successive echoes become feebler to the ear. The reflection | 
of echoes is also in part due to the fact that the reflecting | 
surfaces are at different distances from the hearer.” Not 
only is sound in all respects reflected and refracted like 
light, but it may, like light, be condensed by suitable lenses. 
For instance, a bell placed on an eminence in Heligoland | 
failed, on account of its distance, to be heard in the town. A } 


sound waves in the direction of the long sloping street, 
caused the strokes of the bell to be distinctly heard at all 
times. It is found, too, that curved roofs and ceilings act as 
mirrors upon sound, a fact of interest to the architect. In 
some apartments the singing of a kettle seems, in certain po- 
sitions, to come, not from the fire on which it is placed, but 
from the ceiling, and so with the ticking of aclock. A 
rather remarkable instance of the same thing is cited by Sir 
John Herschel. In one of the cathedrals in Sicily the con- 
fessional was so placed that the whispers of the penitents 
were reflected by the curved roof, and brought to a focus at 
a distant part of the edifice. The focus was discovered by 
accident, and for some time the person who discovered it 
took pleasure in hearing, and bringing his friends to hear, 
utterances intended for the priest alone. The whispering 
gallery of St. Paul’s is another well-known instance. Here 
the faintest sound is conveyed from one side to the other of 
the dome, but it is not heard at any intermediate point. In 
Gloucester Cathedral, a gallery of an octagonal form conveys 
a whisper seventy-five feet across the nave, wh‘le the ticks 
of a watch may be heard from one end of the abbey church 
of St. Albans to the other. Equally curious eftects produced 
by the reflection of sound were met with in the once cele- 
brated Colosseum in Regent’s Park—a circular building, one 
hundred and thirty feet in diameter. Placing himself close 
to the upper part of the wall, Mr. Wheatstone found a word 
pronounced to be repeated a great many times. A single 
exclamation appeared like a peal of laughter, while the tear- 
ing of a piece of paper sounded like the patter of hail. 

While echoes whisper secrets in the areas of antique halls. | 
in the windings of long corridors, in the melancholy aisles | 
of arched cathedrals and ruined abbeys, they are no less| 
partial to caverns and grottoes, and reverberate with loudest 
voice among mountains. There are single and compound 
echoes. Some repeat only one syllable, and scunds of a cer- 
tain pitch ; others, known as tautological echoes, repeat the | 
same words many times in varied tones. The reason of this 
is, that the echoing body is far off, and there is time for one 
reflection to pass away before another reaches the ear. Mis- 
son, in his description of Italy, mentions an echo in the vine- 
yard of Simonetta, about two miles from Milan, which re- 
fiects a word twenty times over. Gasendi tells of another, 
near the tomb of Cecilia Metella at Rome, which repeated 
the first verse of the neid eight times; and a third near 
Coblentz repeats seventeen times. There is a deep cul-de-sac, | 
called the Ochsenthal, formed of the great clifts of the En-| 
gelhorner, near Rosenlaui, in Switzerland, where the echoes 
warble in a wonderful manner. The sound of the Alpine | 
horn also, rebounding from the rocks of the Wetterhorn or 
the Jungfrau, is in the first instance heard roughly. But by 
successive reflections, the notes are rendered more soft and 
flute-like, the general diminution of intensity giving the im- 
pression that the source of sound is retreating further and 
further into the solitudes of ice aud snow. A very famous 
echo is that at Lurlei. It is thus described by the author of 
the Rhine and its Picturesque Scenery: “ An old soldier, who 
announces himself as homme qui fait jouer echo, blows a 
tantivy on his huge French hunting-horn. No sooner have 
the fine brassy notes ceased, than you hear them repeated 
on the opposite shores, so distinctly, too, that, though you 
know it is but an echo, you can hardly persuade yourself 
that there is not some one concealed on the top of Lurlei 
imitating the sounds. The next portion of the entertainment 
is with the musket; and for this the old guard waits till the 
air is perfectly still. Then, directly a lull ensues in the 
breeze, click goes the trigger, and the report rattles against 
the wall of the opposite rock as if the crags were tumbling 
down in a shower ; and no sooner has it burst upon the ear 
than you hear a second explosion, almost as loud as the first, 
clattering behind the summit of Lurlei. This time, however, 
the echo does not end here, for the moment after, the sound 
seems to be ascending the river in a kind of small thunder- 
peal, muttering along the opposite cliffs; then come: a 
pause as it leaps across the stream, after which you catch it} 
again on the same side of the Rhine as yourself, descending 
along the rocks in fainter and fainter pea!s, till it reaches 
the vineyard adjoining the Falsenbank, by St. Goar; and the 
next instant, after another pause, the ear detects it across the 
river once more, where it ultimately expires, with a faint 
pnff, just above the ruins of Katz.” 

Perhaps no country is more celebrated for these remarka- 
ble and interesting phenomena of nature than our own. 
Visitors to Killarney will remember the fine echo in the 
Gap of Dunloe. When a trumpet is sounded in a certain 
place in the Gap, the sonorous waves reach the ear in suc- 
cession after one, two, three, or more reflections from the ad- 
jacent cliffs, and thus die away in the sweetest cadences. 
One at Woodstock Park, near Oxford, repeats seventeen 
syllables by day, and twenty by night; another at Shipley 
Church, in Sussex, does no fewer than twenty-one syllables. 
We get more astonishing eflects still at Ulleswater, lying 
between the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
There used to be, and may be now, a small vessel on the 

















became enamoured of Narcissus; and when that exquisite 





lake, mounted with brass cannon for the purpose of exciting 

the echoes. A gunshot was distinctly reverberated seven or| 
eight times. It first rose overheat in one vast peal ; then | 
subduing a few seconds, it rose again in a grand interrupted 

burst on the right. Presently it rose on the left, and thus | 
thrown from rock to rock, in a sort of aerial perspective, it | 
was caught again perhaps by some nearer promontory, and, | 
returning full on the ear, surprised you, after you thought all | 
was over, with as loud a peal as at first. The grandest 
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variety of awful sounds, mingling and commingling, and at 
the same moment heard from all sides, made one imagine 
that the very foundations of every rock on the lake were 
giving way, and the whole scene, from some strange convul- 
sion of nature, was falling into general ruin. 

Though the natives of Scotland are generally supposed to 
be extremely reticent of speech themselves, their country, as 
it happens, is very loquacious in the matter of echoes. This 
is accounted for by the rugged and mountainous character 
of the northern kingdom. Roseneath, near Glasgow ; Cart- 
lane Craigs, Lanarkshire; Loch Dochart, Perthshire; Ar- 
thur’s Seat, Edimburgh; Loch Kinellan, Cromarty ; the cas- 
tles of Achinduin and Kingerloch, in Argyllshire, are all 
noted for what Doctor Tyndall calls wave-motions, and tour- 
ists linger at these places and listen with delight to the 
curious effects produced. At Roseneath, if a trumpet be 
played, the echo will begin the tune, and repeat it accurately ; 
as soon as this echo has ceased another will give the tune in 
a lower note, and, after the second has ceased, a third will 
sneceed with equal fidelity, though in a much feebler tone. 
But the most beautiful echo in Scotland—one of the ficest, 
indeed, in the world—occurs in the ancient and ruined ab- 
bey church of Paisley. When the door of the chapel is shut, 
the reverberations are equal to the sound of thunder. Breathe 
a single note in music, and the tone ascends gradually till it 
dies away in soft and most bewitching murmurs. [f a good 
voice sing, or a musical instrument be well played, the eflect 
is indescribably agreeable. In this chapel, lulled by etherial 
echoes, sleeps Margery, the daughter of Bruce, the wife of 
Wallace, and mother of Robert, King of Scotland. 

With happy phrase, the Jews were wont to call the echo 


the daughter of the voice, and the mother of melody.—All 
the Year Round. 


———- 
DRAMATIC CHARACTER OF WAGNER'S MUSIC. 

In truth, he comes forward as the prophet of true dramatic 
art, which is the soul of both poetry and painting, as well as 
of music. This spirit wanting, the music supplied as color- 
ing or illlustration becomes false and artificial. “The same 
spirit inspires true acting, and the true presentation of hu- 
man character. One actor, for instance, relies on the most 
comic turns of voice ani manner, and extorts laughter; but 
if these do rot flow from the character of his playing, there 
is nothing dramatic present. So with many of our later 
writers for the stage, who, ignorant of character, furnish out 
their figures with amusing speeches, catch-words, and “ good 
things,” which have no relation to the character, and bave 
no appropriateness. A mere colorless speech, which, stand- 
ing by itself, would scem utterly ineftective and even unim- 
portant, may, when appropriate to a particular place of 
thought, become the only proper expression ; while the most 
piquant saying would be false, and actually destroy the idea 
of this character. Many of Shakspeare’s specches might 
seem to the unskilled mere colloquialisms, but are exactly 
suited to the situation. So jitshould be with music; and this 
wil! be better seen by considering a moment on what princi- 
ples some of the most popular operas have been written, and 
for what reason some of the most favorite morceaur have 
deserved their reputation. A writer like Donizetti, or one of 
our English opera composers, would cast about for an 
effective story to “set.” The writer of such a story requires 
great skill and technical craft, the author having to arrange 
his work so as to afford the best openings for the effective 
trios, quartets, finales, tenor solo, and dashing aira for the 
soprano. In the case of a writer like Meyerbeer, processions 
and scenes of pomp had to be provided. In this sort of work 
Scribe and Maggioni excelled. The composer came, found 
the story agreeable and to his liking, and proceeded to set it 
as he would have set any other story of equal merit. He 
may have had a pretty tenor air in his head, an eflective 
quartet which he could work in. He’ found the whole excel- 
lently suited the characters of that brilliant party, Grisi, La- 
blache, Mario. He wished also to write effective music that 
they could sing, afl that might be sung in the drawing- 
rooms or concert halls. Again, in the treatment of indivi- 
dual pieces the same deference to the voice was observed. 
There was the regular pattern of the solo for the dashing 
soprano, which, in Donizetti's, Bellini’s, Rossini’s, or Verdi’s 
hands, was the same ; and each of these masters might have 
shifted such airs from one to another of their operas with 
little difference in the effect. The orchestral accompaniment 
was often of the poorest, such as any journeyman could have 
filled in, Verdi's melodious baritone songs, which sme in- 
dignant King or ill-treated husband in a Spanish dress sings, 
have all very much the same character.—T7insley’s Magazine. 

enenepeplesnlg tna 
QUEER PEOPLE AT OLD BRIGHTON. 

There were some singular specimens of ladies in the Old 
Brighton days. None more singular than Lady Clermont, 
who used to take a teaspoonful of brandy in her tea by first 
pouring the brandy over the back of the spoon and then 
correcting the mistake, which she attributed to defect of 
sight, by filling the spoon in the ordinary way. Of a different 
temper was the fair and ambitious Lady Haggerstone. My 
lady invited the Prince to a rural festival at her villa near 
the Spa. She received him in character, as a milkmaid, 
ready to concoct a syllabub for the royal guest. She carried 
in one hand a silver pail, in the other a milking stool, such 
as the most ingenious of artistic upholsterers could elone 
invent. <A characteristic hat, with long cherry-colored 
ribbons, adorned her head, and the milkmaid’s apron would 
have fetched hundreds of pounds for its lace. The syllabub, 
however, was never accomplished, some absurd accident 
brought the attempt to an end, which after brief laughter 
was altogether forgotten. In contrast with this gentle mas- 
querade, was the bold, loudly-brogued, but beautiful Lady 
Nagle, with her husband Sir Edmund's miniature suspended 
from the longest of chains, flinging about as she moved, but 
always, as she said, near her heart. Sir Benjamin Bloomfield 
was another of the old Brighton celebrities. He owed his 
position as Master of the Household tothe Prince of Wales 
to an accident. “ Slade,” said his Royal Highness to the 
Colonel of that name,“ do you know any gentleman who 
plays the violoncello’” “TI only know one, Sir,” replicd the 
Colonel, “ Capt. Bloomfield, of the Artillery.” “ Bring him 
here to dinner,” rejoined the Prince, “and tell him to bring 
his violoncello with him; we'll play something together after 
dinner.’ The Captain played to good purpose. The Prince 
again invited him as a guest; subsequently he attached the 
violoncello player to his household, and Sir Benjamin became 
as well-known a figure on and about the Steyne as the Prince 
himself was.—Zemple Bar. 
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effect, however, was produced by a successive discharge of | supported herself and family for fourteen years with Wheeler 
cannon, at the interval of a few seconds between each. The} and Wilson’s Lock-Stitch Machine, without any repairs, and 
effect of the first was not over, when the echoes of the| the machine is still in good order. See the new Improve- 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the Grand Spectacle of ** Le Roi Carotte.”’ 





BOOTH’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Satu: day Matinee, Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault, in “ ‘Arrah-na-Pogue. aa 








WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, “ PYG- 
malion and Galatea.” 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. _EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, the origina: comedy of ‘“‘ Diamonds.” 








UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Victorien Sardou’s new play of ‘* Agnes,”” 





WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 





CENTRAL PARK GARDEN. —THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
loons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


RRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
B* Invalides, areer Nes nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. aa CHOCOLATE, a most delightful bev: 

ON ¥ ’. HENRY, Agent, 8 a Place, New 





ork. 


Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 





, SPECIAL NOTICES. 


As the ALBion in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thureday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 








As tbere remain but a few copies of the ‘‘ Hudson by Sunset,”’ offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 
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THE COLONY SYSTEMS. 


The ardeut and embittered strife between labor and capital 
now progressing in the British Isles, threatens to undermine 
the prosperity of the nation, unless some means are devised to 
conciliate interests so divergent in appearance, yet, in reality, 
so intimately allied. Among the numerous proposals enter- 
tained by the workmen to strengthen their position, the most 
feasible is that of an organized system of emigration, under 
the auspices of each trade union. This would certainly serve 
to deplete the labor market, but we question whether the 
societies would find it to their advantage in the end, on ac- 
count of the general rise in prices that would immediately 
ensue, and of which we see already the premonitory symp- 
toms. There is amethod, however, by which limited emigra- 
tion can be encouraged, insuring at the same time an almost 
immediate return on the investment, and that is, by means of 
organized colonization. But to this erd, the aid of capital is 
also required, and by a proper combination, an agreement can 
be effected under good and efficient management, that must 
inevitably prove to be mutually beneficial. 

The colony system is no new experiment. It has already 
proved successful in many of the Western States. By the 
purchase of a large tract of fertile land, and {its subdivision 
into plots to suit the settlers, the improvements thereby made 
insure an advance in its value; while the creation of a central 
district, in the form of a township, must realize an ample re- 
turn on the capital invested. This is co-operation in its best 
form, and the advantages of the system are quite apparent ; 
but great care should be'taken in the selection of the land and 
the choice of the officers, if a full mead of success is to be 
gained. A gentleman who has been largely interested in such 
undertakings gives the following advice to those who are 
about to form such colonies: 

1. It must be borne in mind that such an enterprise is no 
“ child’s play,” but involves the obligation and necessity of 
hard work. To subdue the forests of the older and more 
eastern States was a much sterner task; and it was a lifetime 
of hard work to clear away the forest for a single farm. The 
prairie requires a great deal of work, but it is soon done. 
Within two or three years a good-sized farm may be prepared 
for all the purposes of crop-raising. The grazing and meadow 
Jands are already prepared by the hand of nature, so that the 
prospect presents no lifetime of hard and unremitting labor 
before the smooth fields are ready for the plough. 

2. Privations must be expected, met and endured. All 
must know, upon reflection, that a new settlement on wild 

land, cannot produce the conveniences and luxuries of an old 


commnnity. The first year is not expected to produce great 
crops. It may yield a living, if it is a favorable season ; but 
this must not be depended upon. 

3. Economy is essential. The people who go to a new 
country to subdue the soil ought to save their means and their 
products with most watchful care. Nothing must be squan- 
dered. Many will be astonished to find how little is required 


their wants. 

4. The articles of organization should be specially prepared 
to avoid, as far as possible, all complications and compromises. 
While the point in view is to reap the benefits of combined 
effort, for the mutual good of the settlement, it is necessary, 
at the same time, to secure to each individual his yights of 
property and the products of his industry. While those who 
have more capital ought to permit it to be used for the benefit 
of those who have less; this should be done with scrupulous 
guaranty of the independence of either. Anything like com- 
munity of interests beyond the common benefits arising from 
co-operation in settlement and society, will be found the 
fruitful source of bitterness and eventual oppression. 

5. No one who is unable, either with capital or labor, to 
contribute efficiently to the promotion of the objects and ine 
terests of the colony should be permitted to join it. All in- 
competents ought to remain in their old homes, where they 
can be directed and helped according to their necessities. 
Settlers in a new country will find enough to do to maintain 
themselves, in the first years of their experience, without 
carrying any extra burthens. 

6. Let all in the old home, before starting, be made to fully 
understand the difficulties and hardships of the undertaking, 
as well as the promise of future benefits expected. A single 
disappointment often causes more misery than much hard- 
ship borne understandingly. 

7. Finally, the real promise of such an enterprise should 
be fully understood. Let all the benefits of cheap land, good 
climate, fertile soil, railway facilities, central situation of the 
country, present and prospective markets, the free school 
system, freedom and independence of the individual, be faith- 
fully portrayed. 


THE MAYORALTY. 


The office of chief magistrate of the metropolis of this 
country is one that requires great administrative capacity 
combined with sterling integrity, keen intellect, and popular 
manners. Owing to the adverse influences of political 
cliques, our citizens have seldom had the chance of nomina- 
ting a leading man who would do honor to the position. 
Generally he was the tool of a powerful faction, and was not 
only unable to cope with the difficulties of his office, but was 
also little fitted for the social duties involved in that high 
station. The Mayor of New York ought to be as much a 
representative man as is the Prefect of Paris or the Lord 
Mayor of London, and there now appears to be a probability 
of the election of one who will do honor to the position, and 
at the same time safeguard the interests confided to his care. 
The nomination of Mr. Butler Duncan has been received 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and if that gentleman will 
accept the position, we look upon his election as a foregone 
conclusion. No better choice could possibly have been made. 
Mr. Duncan is a man of stainless integrity, possessing great 
intellectual attainments and the most polished manners. He 
has long been known as one of the leading financial men of 
the country, and his position as chief magistrate of this city 
will immediately impart a firmness to the municipal credit, 
that became so impaired through the colossal frauds of the 
Ring. No one is better fitted to overcome the difficulties 
with which the position is surrounded, especially if the 
reform extends to the election of more fitting representative 
men in the civic councils. Some of our leading merchants 
should take example from Mr. Duncan and allow themselves 
to be nominated as aldermen, for no municipal reform can be 
effectual unless the minor offices are better filled. We are 
aware that it requires great abnegation on their part to 
devote much of their valuable time to such matters, and then 
there are others who object to enter into the political arena 
of public life, but still many could be found who would be 
willing to undertake this onerous task, if they felt convinced 
that they were earning the gratitude and esteem of their 
fellow citizens. 

Should Mr. Duncan be elected, he will enter on his duties 
at a critical juncture. There are many of the great jobs con- 


;|ceived by the Tammany ring that will require the most 


earnest attention. It would be folly to condemn them purely 
on account of their origin. It is impossible to deny that 
great improvements have been carried out in this city during 
the past years, especially in the upper parts of the Island. 
These embellishments have largely contributed to an enhance- 
ment in the value of realestate, and they conduce also to the 
amelioration of the sanitary condition of the city. Our 
citizens wish reform in the way of reckless expenditure, but 
tkey do not desire that these improvements shall be either 
adjourned or abandoned. They would prefer to see these 
schemes carried out, even if it became necessary to have a 
further recourse to loans for that purpose. Economy is not 
so rouch to their liking, as the resolve that the capital be in- 
vested to the best advantage of the public interests. Mr. 
Duncan will be amply able to form a correct judgment on 
this important subject, and we have no doubt, but that under 
his rule, New York will continue the successful career which 
promises, in a few years, to make of it one of the most beau- 





| tiful cities of the world. 


to support life in comparative comfort, if they will subdue | . 





TRAVELLERS PERILS. 

Almost every day we hear of some disaster, by sea or by 
land, involving a sad sacrifice of life, and if we were to judge 
such accidents from a superficial point of view, it would 
appear as if the perils of locomotion were on the increase, 
despite all the modern appliances of skill and science. The 
fact is that by the aid of telegraphy we are placed almost in 
instantaneous communication with every quarter of the 
globe, and casualties that in times gone by would scarcely 
obtain a brief mention in the leading cosmopolitan journals, 
are now recorded with such sensational display as to create 
a very erroneous impression on the public mind. We be- 
lieve that these accidents are showing year by year a declin- 
ing ratio, and some statistics issued recently by the British 
Board of Trade fully corroborate this idea. It appears that 
during the year 1871 about 328,000,000 passengers, exclusive 
of season ticket holders, travelled on the railways of Eng- 
land and Wales, and of these it is claimed that only six were 
killed by causes beyond their own control. This statement 
that only one person in fifty-four millions lost his life on the 
rail does not, it is true, fully represent the matter, as the 
number of wounded must be also taken into consideration ; 
but it certainly shows an immunity from accident that is 
truly amazing. We Lelieve that this improvement in the 
average of casualties to passengers extends to all countries, 
notwithstanding the notable increase in travel of late years, 
and this decline will be still more marked when some means 
can be devised to render the large railroad lines of this coun 
try amenable to the law in cases of neglect or mismanage- 
ment. The returns as regard marine Cisasters are not so 
favorable, but even they show a gain in the percentage of 
safety over the previous years. 

If we turn to other details of this report, we find a curious 
commentary on perils which scarcely gain a mention in cur 
everyday life. It appears that more persons are killed or 
maimed by vehicles drawn by horses in the streets of London 
than on all the railroads of the country combined. In every 
large city the experience is the same, and the evil calls for 
the most serious consideration as to how such casualties can 
be avoided. The rush of traffic is so great in the leading 
thoroughfares that it becomes dangerous at times to cross 
the street, the more so as the drivers generally ignore all the 
rights of pedestrians, and seem bent on making the experi- 
ment as to how close they ean go without tramping the un- 
fortunate victims beneath their horses’ feet. The trial of 
building a bridge over Broadway was not successful, as but 
few persons were inclined to mount and descend its many 
steep steps, but we think that a tunnel would sol7ze the ques- 
tion to better advantage. In the mean time it becomes an 
absolute necessity to urge on the completion of the under- 
ground railroad, if the main artery of the city is to be rescued 
from a chronic state of congestion during the business hours ; 
and as statistics show that people are safer in the steam car- 
riages than in the streets, the perils of travel will thereby be 
further diminished, while the comfort of passengers will be 
largely increased. 


ee 
CURRENT NOTES. 
An interesting letter on Chinese politics is published in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung. The two parties, says the correspondent, 
which have been struggling for the supremacy are still pretty 
equally matched. The so-called party of progress, consist- 
ing of Prince Kung and his supporters, wishes that the young 
Emperor should be publicly proclaimed as of age on the 
occasion of his approaching marriage next month, and that 
he should then at once assume the reins of government. It 
hopes to gain over to its side the Emperor himself, who is 
said to be disposed to cultivate friendly relations with foreign 
Powers, and it supports the claim of the foreign diplomatists 
‘to be allowed direct and personal communication with the 
Sovereign. It is also said that Prince Kung is becoming 
impatient at the heavy responsibility imposed upon him in 
his capacity of Regent, and that he is therefore actively pre- 
paring for the Emperor’s marriage and accession to the 
throne. The other party, known as the bow-and-arrow men, 
advocate the opinions of the Emperor’s mother, who thinks 
he should be regarded as a minor for two years longer, during 
which period he would remain under her tutelage. This 
Empress Dowager (there is also another, the late Emperor 
having had two wives) is desc: ibed as an able, energetic, and 
ambitious woman, unwilling to give up the reins of govern- 
ment, and fearing to lose her power and influence. She 
agitates with great skill against the policy of Prince Kung, 
and even with a certain amount of success, for she has 
induced him to consent that the question of the reception of 
foreign ambassadors should be postponed until the Emperor's 
majority. The Chinese Ministers, proceeds the correspon- 
dent, who are kept very well informed as to European politics, 
became convinced that in view of the present political con- 
dition of the Western Powers no warlike action on their part 
against China need be apprehended, and they would not have 
hesitated, if the ambassadors did not listen to their represen- 
tations, to reject their claim to direct and personal communi- 
cation with the Emperor altogether. As to the young 
Emperor, he is said to be still a mere child so far as mental 
development and worldly knowledge are concerned. He is 
very fond of fine clothes and theatrical spectacles, and his 
mother is said to foster this taste in order to keep him as long 
as possible in leading-strings. The correspondent adds that 





the Government is busily strengthening the defences of Pekin , 
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and that the large entrenched camp between Tientsin and| Chateau d’Eau. One of them, joking with the mistress of | they say, exhausted all means of bringing their opponents 

the establishment, said, “I must have some fresh lobster,| over to their opinion. Their leaders accordingly now state, 
arrived in a steamer from Europe. A new fort is being built | otherwise I shall kill you.” His neighbor, a young man of | in a document published by the Edinburgh papers, that they 

about twenty-five years of age, then drew from his pocket a| cannot carry concession to the minority further than they 
stationed at this point, where it would be able to do great | small revolver, which he handed to him, saying in fun, | have done, and that they are determined to push forward the 
damage. The troops, too, are working hard at the construc- |“ Here is something which will enable you to accomplish | union negotiations to their legitimate end even at the risk of 

your crime.” The revolver was examined and returned to its | “disruption.” As the minority persist in charging the 
between the head-quarters at Tieutsin and the river ports as | owner, who had scarcely time to remark that it was loaded 
far as Taku. The crews of the Chinese men-of-war are being | when, owing to some defect in its construction, one of its 
drilled in the use of the Remington rifle, besides which many | chambers exploded, fortunately without injuring any one. A | plished, they (the minority) will be the only lawful represen- 
things are being done for the army which are carefully con-| crowd, however, collected outside the restaurant as though |tatives of the Free Kirk, an interesting question for the 
cealed from Europeans. “ It is quite certain,” the correspon- | some tragedy had just occurred, the agents of the police came | Scotch laws courts looms in the not very remote distance. 

up, and the unfortunate delinquent was carried off to the |The minority will, whenever union is consummated, put in 
meet with very much greater obstacles and difficulties than | commissary of police to give some explanation of the affair. | their claim to tae property, and the ownership will have to 
was the case ten years ago. A large Chinese man-of-war,| In the meantime, an individual present, who had up to this | te decided Ly the civil courts. It will be odd to see a Church 
manned exclusively by Chinese sailors and commanded by | moment kept in the background but had a perfect knowledge 
Chinese officers, has arrived at Canton, showing the progress | of the hero of the adventure, ran to the lodging of the latter, 


Taku is to be provided with six huge Krupp guns which have 


at the mouth of a river south of Taku. A gun-boat is to be 


tion of roads which are to facilitate the communications 


dent concludes, “ that a hostile enterprise against Pekin would 


which has been made by China in naval matters.” 


importers suffered considerable loss, owing to the sudden 8,000 francs in value. 


majority with infidelity to the true principles uf their Church, 
and claim that if union with a voluntary sect be accom- 


whose only raison @etre is its assumed independence of the 
civil courts appealing through its two opposing sections to 
declared to the landlord that a murder had been committed | these courts to intei pret its constitution for it. 

It appears from the reports forWarded from Yokohama to by his tenant and that he himself was an agent of the police 
the Foreign Office and Ministry of Commerce at Berlin that |Come to make a thorough search of his rooms. 
the importation of cloth into Japan has increased to an| Were according thrown open to him without he: n 
enormous extent within the last few years. This was at first after he had completed his investigations he retired with an 
chiefly owing to the taste of certain of the Japanese princes | *it of much dignity. A short time afterwards the owner of 
for clothing their troops in the European fashion, and after- | the revolver , Who had been set at liberty by the commissary 
wards to the revolution, which placed all the troops in the of police, returned home, and to his astonishment and disgust 
country under the Mikado, and rendered it necessary to clothe | found every drawer and cupboard open and empty and all 
the whole army after the same pattern. Large quantities of his money gone. ' The so-called agent of police had managed 
cloth were then imported into the country, but many of the | get clear off with money and goods to the extent of about 


sitation, and | jand, at the date of the latest returns, at sixty-eight millions 





liking of the Japanese for grey colors, they having discovered | New uses for $alloons seem to be yearly discovered. 


that the Prussian troops wear grey trousers. The Govern- 
fnent at Berlin, in publishing these reports, advises German 
manufacturers and importers to send cloth to Japan of the 
same quality and at the same prices as that furnished from 
England and France. The best time for sales, it adds, is the 
winter season (from September to February) ; in the summer 
light clothing only is purchased. The articles might be sent 
by steamer, and it is observed on this point that, in view of 
the increasing trade between Germany and Japan, it would 
be higily desirable to establish a line of packet-ships between 


the two countries. 


From merely serving the purpose of attracting crowds to 
circuses and fairs, they have been made available for scien- 
tific purposes, for reconnoitering military positions, for car- 
rying mails and passengers from besieged cities, and now the 
St. John, N. B., Telegraph suggests that Dr. Livingstone be 
provided with one for the purposes of discovery. The Doc- 
tor would save long and winding journeys along the banks 
of rivers whose course he traces if he could go up in a bal- 
loon a mile or so and survey the country occasionally. Those 
who have read his vexatious turnings and twistings from 
east to west in tracing the Lualaba can understand how many 


The Patrie professes to be able to guarantee the perfect | long, weary miles of tramping a balloon would have saved 
authenticity of the announcement (which it makes) that the| him. It is often impossible to follow the course of a stream 
Government of Prussia has finally resolved upon the | the explorer being often forced to lose sight of the stream Le 
construction of a monster canal to connect the Baltic with | is tracing, and it is not always possible for him to judge 
the North Sea. The cost of it will doubtless, it says, be de- | Whether the water he sights after a cut through the jungle 
frayed out of the French indemnity. A preliminary estimate | is the one whose banks he left a short time previously. In 
and plans are already in existence, and in order to study the | case of doubt a bird’s eye view of the country from a balloon 
matter with sufficient minuteness before beginning operations | would readily settle the point. We hope that the suggestion 
a commission of engineers and superior officers has been | may not be allowed to fall to the ground, and that the expe- 
appointed to proceed to the spot, and they are expected in | dition which it is proposed to send to the great explorer may 
Kiel about the 20th ult. According to the Patrie, Russia | take an erial ship to him. Its weight would not appreciably 
regards the proposed canal with no very friendly or favorable | add to the baggage an African traveller is forced to carry, 
eye, suspecting in it a means of substituting Prussian for| and its benefit would be incalculable. It is most surprising 
Russian influence in the north of Europe. Certainly Prussia | that Stanley had not thought of this when preparing for his 
seems bent on developing the naval and defensive resources | fruitful march to Ujiji. He could have made several ascen- 
of its northern coast. Kiel, which is the principal station | sions with the Doctor, instead of journeying on foot. What 
of the German flect, is to be strongly fortified by powerful | 80 interesting chapter of his forthcoming book would have 
works. The German general staff has declared that these | been one headed, “ A Bird’s-eye View of Central Africa from 
works ought to be constructed at once, or whenever the|2 Balloon.” How eagerly the Herald would have welcomed 


necessary funds are at the disposal of the Government. 


The | a letter dated “ Air-ship Herald, five miles above Africa.” 


other works to be erected in the Grand Duchies of Oldenburg, | Stanley nor Bennett thought of this, and there is glory left 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and in Pomerania will be later in | for others to acquire. 


being commenced. 


The Naples journals report a letter, cited by the Journal 


The Constitutionnel has prepared a minute “ Critical Ex- | de Geneve, and received by the Swiss Consul at Palermo, from 
amination” of the yield of the harvest at home and abroad, | Sourabaya, in the Island of Java. It states that “on the 24th 
with a view to estimate the probable deficiencies of Europe. | of April last, at the same time that Vesuvius was flaming 
England will require to import twenty-four million hectoli- | forth, a volcanic eruption of the greatest violence occurred 
tres, Holland and Belgium eight millions, Switzerland two,|there. For twenty-four hours a shower of ashes tell on 


and Germany from fifteen to eighteen millions. 


The total | Sourabaya, producing an obscurity more intense than that 


deficit requiring t» be filled up by importations from other | occasioned by a solar eclipse, though the distance from the 
countries will thus be about fifty million hectolitres, instead | yolcano was more than 450 kilometres. The first despatches 
of from eighty to a hundred, as estimated by the alarmist | announced the death of 156 persons, who were killed, some 


Echo Agricole. France and Spain have ample resources for 


by the lava, others by the boiling water which, mixing with 


their own sustenance, although in some parts of the country | the ashes, formed torrents of mud. During the last month 


the harvest is not very good. Italy at least will have enough 
for her own wants. Where, then, are the fifty million hec- 


Vesuvius has shown evident signs of malignity ; on one day, 
for just half an hour,a column of smoke rose up as gigantic 


tolitres requisite to supply the deficiencies in the other coun-| as that which was witnessed last April, and almost daily 
tries named tocome from? Upon very moderate computa- | there is some demonstration of greater or less intensity. Prof. 


* tions as to the surplus resources of the chief grain-growing 


Palmieri has not spoken, but, judging from appearances, our 


districts of Europe and America the Constitutionnet comes| mountain is not satisfied with what it has done, and is more 
to the conclusion that we may count on a total of at least | than half disposed to break out again. Last week two young 


seventy million hectolitres available for export. 


Hungary | men, a Neapolitan and a Roman, whose names are judiciously 


can spare six millions ; the Baltic will be uble to supply ten ;| suppressed, performed one of those fool-hardy tricks which 






























































The Statesman’s Year Book for 1872 gives the estimated 
population of Russia in Europe, including Finland and Po- 


and a quarter. It may be interesting to learn (upon the 
authority of the Bourse Gazette of St. Petersburg) the rate of 
progress of the pepulation of that empire. In 1772 it stood 
at fourteen millions, in 1803 at thirty-six millions, in 1829 at 
about fifty millions, and in 1868 at sixty-five millions. With 
respect to area we read, on the same authority, that in the 
time of John IIT., that is to say, in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, it occupied a surface of only eighteen 
million square miles. In the reign of Alexis, in 1650, its 
extent had already reached two hundred and thirty-seven 
millions; under Peter the Great two hundred and eighty 
millions ; under Catherine IJ., three hundred and thirty-five 
millions of square miles. Under the present reign, according 
to the Statesman’s Year Book, the area of the Russian Empire, 
inclading Finland, Poland, Russia and Siberia, is very nearly 
three hundred and seventy millions square miles. Siberia. 
and the Caucasus add nearly nine millions to the population 
of the entire Empire, which thus stands, as nearly as possible, 
as seventy-seven millions. The density of the population to 
the geographical square mile ranges from a maximum of 2.204 
in Poland to a minimum of seventeen in Siberia. 


The Florence correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette depicts 
a sad state of affairs in the southern districts of Italy, where 
the peasants are leagued with the brigands to prevent their 
landlords from collecting the rents due to them. The agri- 
cultural system prevailing there is what the French call 
metayage, ¢. e. it is based on a division of the products of the 
land between the landlord and his farmer, and the latter, 
thinking it to his interest to defraud the former, enters into 
an agreement with the brigands, the purport of which is that 
if these will act as gendarmes for him they shall have a share 
of the profits and a place of concealment when pursued by 
officers of the law. When the iandlord comes to inspect the 
state of their crops they are waylaid and only permitted to 
communicate with their friends for ‘he purpose of obtaining 








the Danubian Provinces eight ; the Black Sea, Sea of Azoff,|cost so many their lives. 
and Caspian twenty-two; Turkey, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, accompanied by ten guides, and entered the crater, but it re- 
and Algeria eight ; North America at least fifteen—much lecs quired all the efforts of their assistants to get them out again. 
The only glory obtained was that they were enabled to say 
make a total of seventy millions, and ss the estimates are they were the first tocommit such an act of folly since the 


than usual; and Chili, Australia, &c., one million. These 


under the quantities which every one of tic various countries 


eruption.” 
named could supply, even if the total deficit were to be 


They ascended the mountain, 





eighty millions, it could not be beyond their powers to fill it. 
As the upshot of the whole matter, the Constitutionnel is 
firmly assured that the current prices of the present time 
Will not be exceeded. With an improved baking organisa- 
tion bread in France should not cost more than from 30 to 35 
centimes the kilo, whereas it now costs 45 centimes. 


Scotland, as everybody krows, is the country of ecclesiasti- 
cal divisions. To the innumerable splits of the past there is 
likely, it appears, to be added another and a somewhat 
formidable “ disruption.’ The negotiations for union which 
have been carried on during the last nine years between the 
principal non-established Presbyterian bodies can only, it has 
become evident, be brought to a successful termination at the 


The following story, which is going the round of the|risk of a serious secession. A minority, but a powerful 
F rench papers, ought to serve as a useful lesson to practical | minority, in the Free Kirk are determined to resist union 
jokers. Two diners who were unknown to each other were | with the United Presbyterians at all hazards. The majority, 
Sitting at the same table in a restaurant in the Place de| who are equally resolyed on consummating the union, have, 








a ransom, and if this is not forthcoming the noses of the un- 
fortunate capitalists are often slit, or their ears cropped, and 
in this condition they are sent back home. Many of the 
peasan's, and even the mayors of villages have been shot for 
complicity with the brigands, but the brigantaggio is not per- 
wanently or even temporarily stopped by such action of the 
Government. Further to the north, in Ravenna and the 
Ravennate, the Consorterie and Camorre, ancient secret 
societies, still exist, no longer as trades-unions but as political 
and social associations, acting against all civil and military 
authority, and assassinating all persons whom, for one reason 
or another, they have reason to dislike. Soldiers, magistratcs, 
and policemen are afraid of them, and they generally manage 
to have things their own way. There is evidently yet room 
for more “ regeneration” in Italy. 

























































The offer of a premium of $100,000 by the State of New 
York for the successful application of some motive power 
other than horses to canal boats on the Erie Canal, has set 
busy brains working from Maine to California, and various 
devices have been proposed ; but a boat has just been com- 
pleted at Fishkill Landing designed to compete for the prize. 
This boat, which will be propelled by steam, is 90 feet long, 
17 feet beam, 9 feet hold, and has a carrying capacity of 7,000 
bushels, or 210 tons of wheat. With full cargo herdraught of 
water is about six feet. The engine is located in the stern 
of the boat and is a compound one having two cylinders, the 
high-pressure cylinder being seven inches in diameter and 
twelve-inch stroke, and the low pressure twelve inches in 
diameter and twelve-inch stroke. The steam is generated by 
a vertical tubular boiler of peculiar construction, to which the 
cylinders are attached on either side, the whole forming the 
most compact and economical power about ever seen. The 
power is applied by means of tyo screw propellers in the 
stern of the boat, four feet sia saches in diameter and four 
feet pitch, attached to the crank and shaft, each driven by 
one of the cylinders and geared together at half stroke to 
secure uniformity of motion, and to prevent the possibility of 
getting fast on the centre. The horse canal boats now in use 
run about a mile and a half an hour, and the towage costs 
from thirty-five to fifty cents, while by this new process three 
miles will be accomplished in an hour at less expense, and 
four miles can be effected by extra effort. About two hun- 
dred other boats will be in competition, and the slow, drag- 
ging service of the canals might run out of so many chances 
to choose to be superseded by something better. 
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THE LITTLE MAID’S SONG, 


BY LOVISA BUSHNELL. 


O happy, happy, shining day! 
The time to dance aud sing and play ! 
I wish I — knew 
Why all the clouds have gone to sleep, 
And lie, like flocks of lazy sheep, 
Far up there on the blue. 


The aster must be glad that nods 

So cheery to the golden-rods ; 
Wide open is its eye; 

And happy is the scarlet vire, 

That runs along the dark gieen piue, 
As if to reach the sky. 


This afternoon, down at the brook, 

A bright-eyed squirrel stopped and took 
A dozen little drinks ; 

Some nuts were lying at my feet, 

He looked as if he thought them sweet, 
And gave some knowing winks. 


Just then a little leaf quite brown 

Into the brook came rustling down, 
And sailed oft like a ship ; 

The squirrel gave bis tail a whisk, 

Then made a funny sideways-frisk, 
And left me with a skip. 


There’s red and yellow, green and pink, 
And purple too,—it makes me tLink 
: Of Joseph's little coat ; 
The wood is in a rainbow drest ; 
The hills are like a robin’s breast, 
Or like my pigeon’s throat.. 


Such pretty colors everywhere ! 

Such pleasant feelings in the air ! 
I'm glad as glad can be. 

Here, Rover, come, let’s take a run, 

And catch a good-night from the sun 

ae Behind the maple tree. 

—Seribner's for October. 








“LITERATURE, ART, ELC. 


The celebrated English caricaturist, Mr. Charles Lyall, of 
the London Vanity Fair, has drawn the crrtoon in the last 
number of the Fifth Avenue Journal. We are pleased to per- 
ceive that this publication is achieving a marked success. 


The original copy of Fenelon’s “ Telemachus,” especially 
prepared for Louis XVI., with 24 engravings, and the colored 
drawings from which the engravings were made, has lately 
been purchased by Col. Moore, late of the U. S. Legation in 
Paris, and will be sent to one of the great libraries of this 
country. 

M. Tain is busily engaged upon a history of the French 
revolution. 

Rosa Bonheur’s last painting, a tiger fighting a hyena, is 
said to be her masterpiece. 

It is understood that the illustrated edition of MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian’s “ Histoire du Plebiscite” has been suppressed 
by the French authorities, at the instance of the — 
government, who considered that some of the illustrations 
were calculated to give an unfavorable impression of the con- 
duct of the Prussian soldicrs during the war. We are told 
that the suppressed edition has been purchased by an English 
house, and will shortly be issued in Gagiend. 

Ernest Longfellow, the artist—second son of the poet Long- 
fellow—has gone to Europe for study. 

Karl Blind has published, in the Berlin Gegenwart, a series 
of essays under the title of “ Russian Fictions and a Forgotten 
Page of History,” which shed light on the condition of an- 
cient Muscovy and on the policy of the later Czars. 

The existence of the sea-serpent is not a merely modern 
belief. In a note on Shakespeare’s “ Antony and Cleopatea,” 
act 5, scene 2, Chalmers’ edition, 1805, we read:—* Worm is 
the Teutonick word for serpent; we have the blind-worm 
and slow-worn: still in our language, and the Norwegians 
calhan enormous monster, scen sometimes in the Northern 
Ocean, the sea-worm.” 

Messrs. Bentley and Son will shortly publish “ A Lady of 
the Last Century” (Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu) by Dr. Doran. 

It is a curious fact that the London morning and evening 
journals which are understood to have the largest circulation 
—the Daily Telegraph and the Echo—are at present conducted 
by two brothers, Messrs. Edwin and Arthur Arnold. 

Early in 1878 will appear, in one volume, “ The Mansions 
of Herefordshire and their Memories ; together with Copious 
Tabular Pedigrees of the more Ancient County Families, and 
a succinct History of the Descent of their Chief Estates. I- 
lustrated with numerous Engravings.” By Charles John 
Robinson, MA. A special feature in the work will be the 
tabular pedigrees of the old county families. 

Dr. M. D. Kavanagh is preparing for the press a work in- 
cluding the law of evidence, pleading, civil and criminal law, 
and the laws relating to bankruptcy and wife’s property. 

This month will be published “ Estimates of the English 
Kings, from William the Conqueror to George IIL. ;” by J. 
Langton Sanford, author of “ Studies and Llustrations of the 
Great Rebellion.” ° 

In the course of the autumn Father Secchi’s work on the 
“ Sun,” translated by R. Procter, B.A., will be published. 

According to the Scotsman, a memorial volume, consisting 
of selections from the writings of Mazzini, is to be publisaed 
for circulation among the working classes of England. At 
the time of his death, Mazzini had not completed the revision 
of his collected works. This task will therefore be performed 
by one of his English admirers. 

The “ Memoir of the late Dr. Rowland Williams” is making 
satisfactory progress. 

Mr. Stanley’s book, “ How I found Livingstone,” will be 
ready at the beginning of November. 

An important publication has just’ been issued, by the 
authority of the London Meteorological Cummittee, entitled 
“ A Discussion of the Meteorology of the Part of the Atlantic 
lying North of 30 deg. N., by means of Synoptic Charts, Dia- 


grams, and Extracts from Logs, with Remarks and Con- 
clusions. 


’ 
| 
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| Egypt and Assyria, 
| book of the dead past. 
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ULD HATS. 


Those grand pictorial works of history, the frescoes of 
) supply us with a sort of fossil fashion- 
There, on red granite and baked clay, 
on gray limestone and black basalt, stands limned in im- 
perishable colors the long array of slaves, and captives, and 
auxiliaries that graced the triumphal procession of some con- 
quering king. A great variety of physical types and of na- 
tional costumes have thus been preserved from oblivion, and 


‘amid other head-gear, there here and there crops up what 


may fairly be dubbed a hat. More often, however, at Nine- 
veh than at Memphis or Luxor. The mighty Mesopotamian 
empires were indeed brought into closer contact wilh hat- 
wearing races than was the case with Pharaoh and his sub- 
jects. The Scythian foes of the Great Queen wore hats ; so 
did the Parthian light horse who served beneath her standard. 
Pagan Armenians had hats closely resembling those still worn 
by their Christian descendants, and these were chiefly of 
thick felt or of varnished cloth, while the only Egyptian re- 
presentative of this style of head-dress was the shapeless 
structure of coarse straw that crowned the head of the Coptic 
husbandman. That the Jews wore hats, at anyrate during 
and after the Captivity, is tolerably certain. The Euglish 
translators were accurate on this point. Those were hats, not 
caps, which were bound down over the brows of Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego, before they were cast into the 
“ burning fiery furnace,” filled with the fuel peculiar to that 
timberless land—the cut grass of the weedy plain. The 
helmeted legionaries of Rome fought against Zealots in hats, 
and when Jerusalem fell, and every market was glutted with 
Jewish slaves, the scattered Hebrews familiarized the pro- 
vincial populations of the empire with the sight of a covering 
for the head that must to most of them have been strange in- 
deed. Greece has never taken kindly to the hat. Still less 
was old Hellas willing to adopt one of the most distinctive 
badges of her hereditary enemics. ‘I'bat tae Mede wore a 
hat would of itself have been a reason foPhating such an 
article of attire. The old Persian Sun-worshippers wore hats 
when they followed Xerxes or marched with Chosroes, as 
their humble offspring the Parsees of India still do. Most 
members of the huge Mongolian family have preferred this 
style of head-gear to anything more soft or supple. The 
literary aristocracy of China have deserted it for the man- 
¢arin cap, but the coolie’s shaven head is still protected by a 
crown and brim of thickly plaited rice-straw. Tartars, 
whether Buddhist or Mohammedan, bold fast to the hat. It 
was with stiff cylinders on their heads that the Turks, Seljuk- 
ian and Ottoman alike, first poured over the frontier of the 
helpless Byzantine empire. 

he turban, which to most of us seems so distinctively the 
mark of the Moslem, is not by any means universally adopted 
by followers of the Prophet. It is aot only that Mussulman 
beretics, like the Shiites of Persia, adhere to their high caps 
of black lambskin. Nobody ever impunged the orthodoxy 
of the finder of the rusty sword of the victor of Bajazet, the 
terrible Timur-Lenk. Yet the scourge of Asia wore a hat as 
he told his beads and concerted his conquests and bis mass- 
acres. The crafty conqueror of Constantinople, Mahomet 
Il. himself, unconsciously sat for his portrait to some 
draughtsman among those convenient Genoese merchants 
who helped him to capture the capital of Eastern Christen- 
dom, and he bas come down to us in an absurdly tall white 
hat, such as those professionally holy men, the dervishes, now 
wear. There are in the Tellof Algeria native chiefs, entitled 
to the prefix of Cid or Sidi, and whose lives are rigidly shaped 
on Koran precepts, yet who wear on all occasions of cere- 
mony weighty bats with brims of impossible breadth. Among 
Asiatics who do not turn their faces to Mecca when they pray, 
there are the Japanese, who build hats for civilian wear, like 
most oiler things, of paper, and the Philippine and Molucca 
islanders, Whom the Spaniards found thatched with eene- 
shaped head-coverings of reeds and straw, such as they’ still 
atlect. 

During the dark, and indeed, if tiie phrase may be used, 
even the twilight ages, hats were suppressed throughout 
Europe. The cap, the coif, the hood, lorded it everywhere. 
No one wore a hat except the poor Jew, at the sight of whose 
detested gabardine and the yellow cylinder which, as per act 
of parliament, he slunk «broad in, the boys set up a hoot of 
scorniul opprobrium. The revival of learning was also the 
revival of hats. Indeed, just as some scholarship and some 
art-knowledge existed before Francis I. of France kindly took 
Minerva and the Muses under his splendid patronage, so had 
hats began to assert themselves before the first French soldier 
founda gravein Italy. It was a hat around which Louis XI. 
wore those tiny leaden effigies of saints whom he was apt to 
invoke before murdering or robbing somebody as a matter of 
state policy. Germany favored absurd little hats that could 
not easily be balanced on the head they were supposed to 
shelter. The Low Countries had elected a more comfortable 
breadth of brim. English “ men of worship” had assumed a 
hat, frequently with an iron lining, as a proper precaution in 
the days of handblows and the Wars of the Roses. And 
presently the hat reigned supreme, sending down the deposed 
cap to take a subordinate place in the world’s esteem, and 
abolishing the hood altogether. 

ere the hats of the later middle ages, two stand con- 
spicuously forth. The cardinal’s red was known everywhere 
within the compass of a legate’s journeyings, or a nuncio’s 
jurisdiction. The hat of state of the archducal House of 
Austria had merely a local interest ; but then it was as dear 
to Austrians as_the Iron Crown to Lombardy, or the diadem 
of Stephen to the Hungarians. With them, the head of the 
Hapsburgs—Emperor of the Romans and King of the Ger- 
mans as he might have been proclaimed at Worms—was 
simply Archduke—their own Archduke. He did not wear a 
crown when he appeared as their ruler; he wore a hat. And 
that glorified hat, to this very hour, is carefully guarded and 
jealously locked up in the innermost chamber of a town hall 
as strong as a fortress; and the nine keys of the chest that 
holds the treasure are intrusted to nine councillors, who may 
never, Without prodigious fuss, publicity and ceremony, ex- 
tract the sacred beaver from its honorable durance. The hat 
which Geissler, Austrian bailift in a Swiss valley, is fabled to 
have set up upon a pole to receive homage from the wy | 
dalesmen, and which drew forth for us the pretty story of Tell 
and the apple, must surely have been a pale reflex of the 
tremendous hat of Geissler’s archducal master. 

The steeple-crowned hat of Queen Elizabeth’s time really 
has a weird look. It has come, as an article of feminine at- 
tire, to be attributed to witches. The witch of the earlier 
half of the seventeeth century might as well have equipped 
herself to ride to some midnight festival without her broom- 
stick and black cat, as without one of the pointed hats which 
had been in high fashion when the Armada threatened our 
shores. Yet these hats lingered in use stic femal 
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long after the court had discardad and the poets ridiculed 
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|them. We see in the vignettes of Izaak Walton’s Angler 
}executed in the reign of James I1.—the deathless milkmaid 
and her quaint mother in these portentous hats, with long 
jand broad strings hanging down. Queen Anne beheld, not 


| only as the scholastic rhymer declared : 
Newton high enthroned 
Amongst the heavenly host ; 


but also, what was perhaps more interesting to the Girl of the 
Period, the advent of hats for ladies’ wear, not very dissimilar 
to the “ Dolly Varden” hatof our own day, and which held 
their ground pretty firmly through the century, until they 
vere extinguished by the gigantic bonnets that were worn 
when George IIL. was struggling against the obtrusive Corsi- 
can, and Queen Charlotte as yet but_a middle-aged princess. 

Steeple hats, as regarded masculine wear, came to be a 
badge of faction. The men of bufl and iron, they of the fall- 
ing bands and sad-colored raiment, and terrible trenchant 
rapiers, wore them in battle and in council. The members 
of that High-Court of Justice that doomed the king to block 
and axe—Bradshaw and Ludlow, and the other irregular 
judges—tbrust down their steeple hats more firmly over their 
frowning brows as one by ope they signed the sentence of 
death. On the other hand, the cavaliers, who rode after 
Rupert, and who scoffed at the stiff ugliness of Puritan at- 
tire, wore a hat perhaps prettier and more picturesque than 
any that has been invented since that day. Moderate as to 
crown and brim, elegant shape, and gaily set off by i's 
dancing plume of white ostrich feathers, it surpassed the 
Spanish beaver of Charles IL’s reign, and was far superior to 
the flat-topped hat which had suited the round face of blutt 
King Harry, and which is now considered the natural ap- 
panage of Her Majesty’s beef-eaters. The three-cornered 
hat, of which Louis XLV. was the great patron, enjoyed a 
long popularity, although it underwent, in the course of a 
hundred years or so, as many changes as the renowned knife 
of that sentimental sailor who, after having the instrument 
thrice reb!aded, and once fitted with a new handle, regarded 
itas a “keepsake” still. The fierce little hat of Marlbo 
rough’s days, with its Ramillies cock, its broad lace, and the 
dainty snow-white edging of tiny, downy feathers, was not 
by any means twin-brother to the ungainly head-gear which, 
in times not very remote, the naval veterans of Greenwich 
Hospital put on as their uniform; and, this, again, differed 
much from the “opera hat” of our great-grandsires, the 
chapeau bras of the French; a slim covtrivance that was 
made to be worn under the arm rather than on the head, 
and which never seemed quite in its right place when it was 
perched on the frizzled and powdered locks of its owner. 

Hats, by the first year of the seventeenth century, had be- 
gun to moult, so far as their feathers were concerned, but 
they were decorated with cockades of the national or dynas 
tic color, and above all, they were handsomely bound with 
gold or silver. We have come, with the change of manners 
and opinions, inevitable after a lapse of time, to think 
lightly of these ornaments. We smile as young Buttons, the 
surgeoz’s page and bottle-boy, goes by with his oil-cloth- 
covered basketful of pink draughts, and a glittering band of - 
gold around his shiny hat; but even lynx-eyed Swift saw ~ 
nothing ridiculous in the richly laced beavers worn by the 
gentlemen whom he daily met, and Johnson could not easily 
have been made to understand how soon such finery would 
be relegated to footmen. The tall hats of the French revo- 
lutionary epoch, the astonishing things which the Merveil- 
leux and Incroyables, the dandies and wits of the Parisian 
party of progress, clapped upon their heads as the monarchy 
tottered to its fall, were probably meant as a protest against 
the lank three-cornered head-gear, which withered old 
viscounts and fresh-complexioned cadets of Brenton houses 
persisted in retaining as they hung about the Tuileries and 
sneered at the popular ferment. Perhaps it was in a similar 
spirit of defiance to subversive Gaul that our own graud- 
fathers put on the hideous hat that is still, throughoxt the 
continent, more or less associated with the idea of an Eng- 
lishman. That low-crowned uncompromising broadbrim of 
the coaching-days, was supposed to be somehow mixed up 
with high taxes cheerfully borne, high prices willingly paid, 
and the general maintenance of our glorious constitutior. 
against home renovators and foreign foes. We see it in mil- 
dewed caricatures, usually in company with a many-caped 
greatcoat, flapped pockets, a stout stick, and a bull-dog; the 
whole being the acknowledged presentment of that sturdy 
Jolin who was once esteemed rather as a model to ingenuous 
youth than in any merely ludicrous point of view. 

The bell crowned successor of the flat old favorite of the 
public never attained to the same rank in popular regard. It 
was a rakish hat from the beginning, associated in men’s 
minds with punch, pugilism, and the wild Mohock pranks to 
which the roystering bucks and bloods of the later Georgian 
era were peculiarly prone. It suggested not merely the turf 
and the road, the tavern and the prize-ring, but also debts, 
gambling, wrenching oft of knockers, thrashing of watchmen, 
painting house-fronts of a staring red and pea-green, and all 
the practical joking of Corinthian Tom and his high-spirited 
comrades. It was replaced by a more domestic looking 
beaver ; and from that time to this, the chimney-pot cylinder, 
though subject to some variations as to height and breadth, 
has only been notable in so far as silk has utterly superseded 
the costly fur of the North American rodeat. Some mention 
is deserved by the so-called Leghorn hats, delicately braided 
by deft fingers out of selected straw, among the pleasant 
vales of Tuscany ; by the yet daintier sun-shades of Panama, 
for which French customers are willing to give what to us 
appears a preposierous price; by the cabbage-palm hats of 
Australia, the Talipot hats of Ceylon, the pith hats worn as 
a protection against sun-stroke both in India and China. 
The Burmese hatter knows no material handier for his pur- 
pose than split bamboo, while the water-proof hats of seamen 
probably earned for them their seventeenth century nick- 
name of “ tarpaulins.” 

So long as it will hold together, a hat, be it never so 
battered and shapeless, retains a certain value in the eyes of 
the experienred rag-picker. Those Jewish perambulating 
merchants, whose melancholy monotone of “ Old clo’” is as 
familiar to the inhabitants of London as is the sight of the 
chiftonier’s hook and bag to the denizens of Paris, will seldom 
refuse to invest their copper capital in hats. Those ill-treated 
cylinders, crushed, frayed, and dim, are carried off to be 
rejuvenated, in frowsy back-shops, by dark-eyed Miriams 
and hooked-nosed Josephs. It is wonderful to mark the 
transformation which the cunning touch of these manipula- 
tors can eflect; or how their glue and brown paper, their 
peach-black and dyed rabbit’s fur, can stiften and smarten 
the mangiest old chimney-pot into the semblance of its 
glossy prime. An old hat, refreshed at this perennial 
Fountain of Youth, is really a very creditable work of art. 
No Old Master, worm-eaten and chocolate-hued, disinterred 
from a garret in Ghent, and furbished for sale to millionaire 
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purchasers in England, could be touched up with a lighter had always eacouraged to look upon bimself as his heir, 
hand or more trembling care. There it is at last—brighter! while in the second, which eventually comes to be acted on 
than new, sleek, trim, offy, the sprucest, if not the most —this sum is bequeathed toa stranger, and the iest of his 
durable of hats. A thing of beauty it is, but not for long) property is devoted to building alms-houses, “ because,” as 
destined to be a joy to its sanguine purchaser. the document is woided, “Twish to please Almighty God.” 
Among the things which they manage best in France are | lt must be added that his prolonged hesitation as to which of 
certainly old hats French Nathan, for some mysterious the two testaments shall be allowed to take eflect arises 
reason, is deeper than his brother, Nathan of Petticoat Lane,! apparently from a difficulty in deciding which will on the 
in the secrets of the elixir which turns old clothes into new.! whole produce the keenest astonishment and disgust; and 
M. Nathan is noconjurer. He never tries the proverbially | that he leaves minute directions abcut the arrangements of 
difficult experiment of placing young heads on old shculders. | his funeral, to which all those personages are expressly or- | 
But how many, many times be has succeeded in putting old | dered to be invited—in some cases from a considerable dis- 
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purchase ore of these still stately rina with a view to its 
Festoration, he was curtly answered by the Orangeman- in 
possession—that he would see the noble amateur damned 
first. Certainly there is none of the tenderness shown to these 
ruins which you see in England, where the proprietors know 
that the past belonged to their own forefathers. The wail of 
the waves and the melancholy ery of the sea-gulls as they flit 
to and fro over the ruins have their charm. But you are 
constantly reminded of Shelley's fine description of the desola- 
tion of Venice, in his ‘‘ Lines written among the Euganean 
Hills,” only that the desolation and visible neylect of churches 
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hats on young heads! 
His womankind serve him well, making it a labor of love to 


replace the lost nap, and handling the bare edges as gingerly | gloated, during his lingering illness, over the posthumous 
as if the felt or pasteboard below were nitro-glycerine | luxury of injuring in death those whom it had been through 


ready to explode under rough usage. Nathan’s refreshed 


hats are notdear. At the world-famous Marche du Temple, | lived, in isolation and discomfort, hating every one who ap- 


an old hat, styled, in the technical jargon of the market, a 
“ niolle retapee,” was quoted, on an average, at three francs. 
Eight sous represents the rag-picker’s charge ; the rest is for 
labor, embellishments, and a fair profit. At half-a-crown, 
the pretty, brilliant thing—a very Faust of a hat, made 
beautiful by some ringlete 
seems cheap. It bears fine weather well, and may figure 
creditably on the Boulevards for three consecutive Sundays 
But at the first downpour of rain, glue and gum and paint, 
silk and brown paper, resolve into their original constituents, 
and the whole fabric collapses like a. dissolving view.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 


———_~_————_— 


SELFISH MISANTHROPY. 


Selfishness, like other faults, assumes a good many dif- 
ferent shapes, and though it is always, and very naturally, 
disliked, some of its forms are more odious than cthers. 
selfish to refuse a kindness to others which you can grant at 
little cost to yourself, and it is selfish to feel gratification in 
their sufferings, as the old Romans gloated over a gladiato- 
rial contest or the writhings of Christian martyrs in the lion’s 
fangs. But the second kind of selfishness is considerably 
more shocking than the first. Nor is the reason far to seek. 
That we should carey much for our own interest is inevi- 
table, and that we should be disposed to cultivate it without 
due regard for the interest of our neighbors “ understands 
itself,’ as the Germans say, though it is of course reprehen- 
sible. But that we should cherish deliberate malice towards 
those who have in no way injured us does not seem any ne- 
cessary part of what theologians call “our corrupt nature,” 
and is usually looked on as peculiarly Satanic. And hence it 
follows that what nay Se termed the more self-regarding 
forms of selfishness are the most readily excused, while those 
which have the Jeast direct bearing on selftinterest excite the 
greatest hatred and contempt. To take an illustration. Both 
jealousy and envy are selfish feelings which have much in 
common, and both are sufficiently unattractive ; but there is 
a difference between the two when we come to analyze them. 
The object in the one case is our own advantage, and in the 
other the injury of somebody else. The naughty boy in the 
“ Rejected Addresses” who burnt off the waxen nose of his 
sister's new doll because he suspected it cost more than his 
own top, was no doubt an extremely disagreeable and ill- 
condueted child. But his procedure was perfectly intel- 
ligible :— 

“ Jack’s in the pouts, and this it is, 
He thinks mine came to more than his.” 

And accordingly he adopted what seemed to him the most 
emphatic method of asserting that his own birthday presents 
should be at least equal in value to his sister’s, with some 
vague idea probably of providing against any future mis- 
takes in the matter. And in the same way the spretw injuria 
forme of a young lady who is tormented by the tear of her in- 
tended lover being captivated by a rival’s fairer face is a per- 
fectly explicable, though not very amiable, sentiment. She 
is angry with the pretty face because she may herself sufler 
from its superior charms. For envy no such excuse can be 

leaded. It has all the malice of jealousy, without the pal- 
iation of self-interest. Nothing can be more utterly despica- 
ble than irritation against “the other beavers,” not for any 
injury, real or supposed, which they, have done, or are likely 
to do us, but simply for being “larger” than we are. Yet 
this grudge against others for being wiser, or richer, or better, 
or in some way superior to ourselves, just because of their 
superiority, is what is meant by envy. It is of course a sel- 
fish feeling in the worse sense of the word, but it is prompted 
by no intelligible motive of self-interest or self-love, for its 
only gtatification would consist in the injuring of others, 
without any compensating advantage to ourselves. It is pre- 
tisely the feeling of Milton’s Satan towards the happier be- 
ings whom he wishes to decoy into a similar condemnation 
with himself. And yet Sophocles personifies envy as a deity, 
and the story of Polycrates’ ring sufficiently illustrates its 
recognition among the Greeks as a divine attribute. 

And this brings us to that particular form of selfishness, 
not indeed very common, but far from being wholly unknown 
in real life, which may be called selfish misanthropy. It is 
worse than envy, for it has even less colorable pretext of self- 
regard, and is more purely malicious. The great novelist of 
the day has familiarized us with a specimen vghich will be 
fresh at thismoment in the memory of many of our readers. 
“ Old FeatheFstone,” whose funeral stands at the opening of 
the fourth book of “ Middlemarch,” seems intended for a 
personified contradiction of the apostolic statement that no 
man liveth to himself or dieth to himself. He is careful in 
life and in death not only to consult his own wishes alone, 
to the exclusion of all other considerations, but to frame 
his wishes on a plan elaborately calculated to outrage the 
feelings and frustrate the natural expectations of every one 
who comes into contact with him. His habits are miserly, 
but that is not his ruling passion; he is less a miser than a 
misanthrope. And his misanthropy increases on a nicely 

raduated scale, according to the closer proximity of its ob- 
ects, whether by blood relationship or otherwise, to himself. 

e will not stay now to discuss how far such characters are 
unmixedly evil. George Eliot leaves us free to think, if we 
please, that there are-good points about them, but adds an 
unpleasantly suggestive remark that those who think so are 
more likely to have constructed their estimates @ prior’ than 
to be judging from actual experience. Without entering on 
that controversy, we may admit that such persons as old 
Featherstcne do exist, and the question is how to account 
for them. Our readers will hardly require to be reminded 
of his leading characteristics. Suffice it to say here that he 
makes two wills, the earlier of which is only be iniquitous 
than the later, and keeps both by his bedside to the last. In 
both the bulk of his property is left away from his family, 
but in the former will legacies of £200 apiece are bequeathed 
to bis near relations, and £10,000 left to a youth whom he 


That French Israclite is a real artist. | 





Mephistopheles in an entresol— | 
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produces perhaps an even mote melancholy impression than 


tance—whose anticipations will be most cruelly disappointed the desolation and visible neglect of palaces.— Spectator. 


by the reading of the will. In short, he ‘had evidently ie 
IN A JAPAN THEATRE. 

Most of those present have come prepared to make a day of 

it, and a half-hour more or less is of littl moment to them. 

The e//fe appear to be in the upper boxes nearest the stage, 
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life his principal amusement to insult. He died, as he had 
proached him, and hated or despised by them in turn, and 
knowing well that no human being would regret his loss. | although many fine dresses and aristocratic tournures are 
Now what is to be said of this type of character, admitting | visible both in the lower boxes and in the central stalls. On 
it to exist? Are we simply to classify it with lycanthropy or jone side, far in front, there happened to be grouped, this 
| wife-beating as an ugly species of monomania? or shall we | morning, nearly 100 children, mostly girls, inexpressibly 
take refuge in the inscrutable mystery of human corruption, | bewitching in their pretty, gentle, innocent glee. Iam never 
and content ourselves with the general confession that such | tired of paying tribute to the loveliness of the better class of 
phenomena are natural products of the “ wicked heart?” It | Japanese children, As they sit there, just beneath us, in their 
jis no adequate solution to say that old Featherstone is a | bright holiday attire, they form a picture which many a painter 
fictitious monster, because, as the novelist is careful to re- | that I know of would give all his old pallets to get sight of, 
mind us, such monsters do occasionally turn up in the world | yet will not take a paltry month’s voyage to find. For a con- 
of fact. The difficulty is how to explain their vagarics in | trast, we may turn to the rear upper boxes, which are in pos- 
accordance with any utilitarian hypothesis of motives.— | session of a body of pleasure-seeking soldiers, whose appear- 
Saturday Review. ance is not at all picturesque. The Japanese samurai, in his 
| transition state from nobleman’s retainer-at-large to national- 
| THE “MELANCHOLY OCEAN.” gnardsman, is as far as possible from an object of beanty. 
On entering his new military career, he is expected to throw 
Mr. Disraeli’s suggested explanation of the gloom of the | off his former graceful, but cumbrons robes, and adopt the 
Irish and of their love of excitement—that ‘* they live beside | garb of European armies; and he does this not unwillingly, 
a melancholy ocean”—was received at the time it was uttered | but awkwardly and by slow gradations. ig 
in the House of @ommons as a statesman’s joke, and certainly | boldly across the Rubicon of dress reform, he trifles on the 
sounded like one¥ But to a traveller in Ireland the phrase is | brink, or plashes timidly and shallowly about, as if afraid of 
constantly coming back. Not, of course, that the ocean by | venturing too suddenly beyond his depth. The result is a 
which Ireland is washed is distinguishable in itself from that | series of the most extraordinary combinations that can be 
which pitches and chops round Holyhead, or which ebbs and | imagined : fantastic hair-dressings, which refuse to accommo- 
flows on the bright beach at Brighton ; but in the most char- | date themselves to the regulation cap; striped trousers rolled 
acteristic parts of Ireland, in the long, winding creeks of | up to the thighs, to relieve the legs from an unaccastomed and 
Connaught and by the lonely cliffs of Donegal, there are many | oppressive warmth—misalliances of the long-sleeved flowing 
el ts o' lancholy iation that you do not commonly | Japanese sack with tight-fitting breeches,—sometimes with 
find in England, though they appear to be equally predomi- | nothing more than woollen drawers—and vce versa, of the 
nant among the wilder island groups of the Scotch Hebrides, | broad leggeq hakami with close jackets; and in numerous 
| Hardly anywhere in Ireland, for instance, near the coast or | cases, when all other obstacles have been overcome, a resolute 
far from it, can you ignore those long swells of desolate bog, | adherence to the Japanese sandals and high pattens, which 
which convey many of the solitary and rather sad associations | alone are sufficiently destructive to every pretension of mili- 
of a cloudy sea, though without its sense of power or peril. | tary bearing, as we understand it. Valour, however, is not 
The Irish bogs grow wonderfully little heather, so that their |dependent upon accidents of apparel, and if there is one 
color is grave and their long stretches of view monotonous ; | quality which the samurai is known to possess in a higher 
yet they certainly fascinate the imagination—with something |degree than any other, it is that of indomitable phys‘cal 
perhaps of the effect of a sad-colored prairie—the solitude of |courage. Behind the cluster of soldiers is a small gathering 
the impression being certainly enhanced rather than dimin- | of neat-looking servants, apparently in waiting upon certain 
ished by the frequent traces of human labor where the turf |lofty yaconins who occupy some of the best places in the 
|has been cut in long trenches, and the upturned sods piled | house, and who are,in turn, attendants of a very distinguished 
up to dry till they are fetched for fuel. Crossing the centre | officer who sits, with a small party, in a half-hidden recess, 
of Ireland is like sailing for a day ona dim and misty sea, | closely resembling one of those which in old fashioned French 
where the eye grows sad in gazing, and a sense of fatalism | theatres are situated upon the stage behind the curtain, It is 
|steals over the mind. And this sombre stretch of bog is | satisfactory to know that a recognized representative of 
| usually the landward setting even of the “ melancholy ocean.” | Japanese dignity and mystery is near us, but the real interest 
The mountains may rise steep and grand as if to bar out the | of the scene at present lies in the body of the house, among 
Atlantic, but the mountains are but the high summits of these \the stalls, which are more heterogeneously filled, and spiced 
lonely, and in their way certainly very impressive, wilder- | with more variety. How polite, good-humored, and sociable 
nesses of peat; and even while you look at the great waters |they all are! ‘There are obvious distinctions of rank in dress, 
as they roll in, you cannot throw off the spell of the far more | but there are none, after the opening salutations of a conver- 
silent and sad inland wilderness, where the vegetable life of | sation, in intercourse. Thongh probably all strangers, they 
some former world is slowly condensing into coal. Besides, | smile and jest, and puff one another's health in pinches of 
on the most characteristic sea-coast of Lreland, in Connemara, tobacco, and interchauge caudies aud fruits like life-long 
‘** the land of bays,” and in the solemn inlets of Donegal, the | acquaintance. Candies and fruits! There is abundance of 
tide leaves many dreary miles of sand and seaweed bare for these, for no London pit ever resounded more freely with cries 
some twenty-one hours out of the twenty-four, so that if the | of vendors of every known species of superfluous refreshment, 
sky above be also, as it so often is, charged with all the vapor | and the trade they carry on is incessant, especially among the 
of the Atlantic, the sense of desolation becomes profound and | young folks, some of whom seem disposed to preclude all 
almost overwhelming. Thackeray, in his Irish Sketch-Book, | possibility of nourishing food, for that day at least, by surfeit- 
writing of Clew Bay (between Achil Island and Westport), |ing themselves with sweets at the outset. While we are 
describes it, as no doubt it ought to be seen, thus :—‘‘ The |amusing ourselves with the elaborate gravity with which, 
conical mountain on the left is Croagh Patrick, or the Reek ; | these juvenile bargains are conducted, our friendly co-proprie- 
it is clothed in the most magnificent violet-color, and a couple | tor or manager's assistant, or whatever he may be, comes to 
of round clouds were exploding as it were trom the summit, | as with the information that the real business is on the point 
that part of them towards the sea lighted up with the most |of commencing, and hands us a package of programmes to 
delicate gold and rose-color. In the centre [of the bay] is | properly prepare our miads for the delights in store ; to break, 
Clare Island, of which the edges were bright cobalt, while the | one might say, the artistic shock to us. Ah! these are indeed 
middle was lighted up with a brilliant scarlet tinge. The is-| programmes. For amplitude of description and copiousness 
lands in the bay looked like so many dolphins basking there.” | of illustration, the new worlds of Europe and America know 
Evidently the tide was full and the sky brilliant. But when | nothing to compare with them. ‘They are not slips or sheets 
the present writer tried to see the same scene, it was presented of paper, but little books, neatly bound and worth preserving 
in a much more ordinary and much sadder aspect. Croagh 


as ornaments after their immediate purpose has been served. 
Patrick was hooded with cloud to within a third of his | "They present a list of the day's proposed entertainments, with 


height from the earth, the “ bay” was all sand and seaweed, | names of the actors and portraits of some of the most distin- 
Clare Island was dun-colored, and the smaller islets in the | guished among them, followed by very full analyses of the 
bay were like so many livid (not red) herrings. And we sus- | various plots, with colored illustrations of the principal scenes, 
pect that is the scene presented far ofiener than the one |—Cornhill Magazine. 

which met our great satirist’s eye. For brilliant days on the 
West Coast of Ireland are, if not rare, at least never to be 
counted on, while the sea, which is the very life of these deep | 
inlets and fiords, is always off duty for by far the greater part 
of the day. It is only on the jutting points and extreme 
promontories, where, even at low tide, the Atlantic breaks 
upon the cliffs, that you can depend even on the ‘ melan- 
choly ocean” for doing its duty, and not leaving a far more | 
melancholy memorial of itself, to divide, without also uniting, 
the opposite shores. 

And there is something that adds to the sense both of ro- 
mance and of desolation, in the almost numberless ruins of 
abbeys which dot the most striking points of the West Coast 
of Ireland. Almost wherever you go, you find beside the 
banks of seaweed, and perhaps within a stone’s throw of the 
stranded hulls of ships waiting for the tide, some venerable 
ivied ruin, with the fragment of a nave or a chancel, and a low 
cloister some four feet high running over rows of ancient 
tombs, to which is probably attached a modern graveyard 
wherein one or two flaunting monuments of the present gene- 
ration rise up to jar the solemn impression of the place. But 
this is not all which mars the effect proper to such ruins. 
There is almost sure to be not only desolation, but something 
to mark neglect. In one ruined abbey the fine old window 
is half built up with rubble to keep out the sheep. In almost 
all, the nettles vie with the ivy in clothing the ruined walls, 
while piles of rubbish lie wherever there has been a recent 
fall. It is hardly possible to forget that most of these ruins 
are the property of Protestants in a Roman Catholic country, | said something in German, which they did not understand. 
many of whom almost feel it a duty to let the signs of neglect | The Englishman, thinking him a little familiar, replied care- 
appear. A story is told of one such proprietor that when an |lessly, in English: ‘‘Good-morning. Howdo youdo?” And 
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Instead of dashing 
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AN ENGLISHMAN’S MISTAKE. 


The Continental papers are circulating a story of an Eng- 
lishman and his wife who, not kuowing a word of German, 
but being able to express themselves well in French, resolved 
to visit Berlin and Dresden. At Berlin they had been recom- 
mended to a hotel, whither they were riding in a hack, when 
all at once the lady espied au imposing edifice, upon which 
were inscribed, in large letters, the words ‘‘ Hotel Rad- 
zievill.” 

She cried out: ‘‘ There is a beautiful hotel, and the situa- 
tion is splendid.”’ 

‘Suppose we go there ?” suggested the husband. 

It was done as soon as said. ‘The driver was stopped. There 
were several ladies about the hotel, but none of them spoke 
|either English or French. However, the servants were made 
to understand by gestures that they were to take in the lug- 
gage, and the travellers were ceremouniously conducted into an 
apartment. 

The lady asked by signs for a sleeping-room, to which she 
was led, and, on her return, said to her husband: 

‘¢T never saw in all my life a hotel so admirably furnished. 
Come and see the chamber and sleeping-room.” 

Having dressed, our English folk Inoched, and announced 
to the servant that they would dine at five. 

They went to walk. On their return, a gentleman of dis. 
tinguished appearance entered their room, saluted them, and 








offer was made to him by a lover of the ancient architecture to | the stranger withdrew, 
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A delicious dinner was served. 


ing. 


the first. 
At last the bill was asked for, but it was not brought. 


husband. ‘* Surely no one could be better cared for than we 

are here, but I am persuaded the charges will be frightful.” 
At that moment the gentleman of distinguished appear- 

ance entered, and the following dialogue took place in 

French : 

The stranger: ‘‘I am Prince Radzievill.” 

The Englishman (rising and bringing a chair): “'To what 

may I attribute the honor of this visit ?” 

The prince: ‘‘ You have evidently taken this house for a 

public hotel.” 

The Englishman: ‘ Certainly.” 

The prince: ‘‘ Well, this is my private house, my hotel.” 

The Englishman was so astounded that he could wake no 

reply, and could not explain the mistake of his wife, who, in 

the greatest consternation, began to tell the prince, in Eng- 

lish, that the word “hotel” over the door had caused her 

error. The prince, who saw their confusion, politely exp d 


“TI am beginning to be a little uneasy, my dear,” said the 


gentle hearts, and the extinguishing of the honorable and 


When the servants bad gone, ‘‘ My dear,” said the gentle-| good memory of sundry virtuous and noble families deceased, | Q 
man to his wife, ‘all this is excellent. ‘This hotel is evidently | but also the true understanding of divers families in this| gorgeous sacerdotal robes, numerous lighted candles, and 
first class, But it must be very dear, and, as a matter of|realme is thereby so darkened as the true course of their| martial music. I once saw the body of a venerable bishop 
prudence, it will be well to ask for the bill to-morrow morn- 


inheritance may be hereafter interrupted,” and threatens 
severe punishment for the like offence in the future. At 


| cast into weights and measures for the use of the town. In 
| the succeeding century many brasses were cast into cannon 


during the Civil War, or sold because they were deemed | 


**snperstitions.” Dowsing, in the years 1643 and 1644, | 
destroyed 192 brasses in fifty-two Suffolk churches. Passing 
over the eighteenth century, when many brasses perished 
from mischief o glect, we come to the present century. 
Stothard, visiting Lynn in 1813, found that the fine Flemish 
brass of Robert Attelathe, 1376, had been some years before 
sold for five shillings to a brass-founder. (‘‘ Cotman’s Brasses,” 
i., p- 8.) Mr. Haines says it is not many years ago since the 
effigies of Sir W. Corbet and lady, 1403, at Marcbam, Berks, 
were sold for five shillings to a builder, and that during the 
repairs of Warkworth Church, Northants, in 1841, “all the 
brasses excepting two were thrown away unheeded, and might 
have been purchased of the workmen for a pot of beer, until 
Mr. Dandy, the builder, greatly to his credit, buried them for 
security beneath a large flag-stone in the nave of the church, 
where they still remain.” Mr. Charles Faulkner, F.S.A , had 








his satisfaction at having given hospitality to English people, 
and begged them to remain a few days longer that he might 
enjoy their society. Of course, the invitation was politely de- 
clined. The Englishman succeeded in making the servants 
accept a few presents, and the prince insisted upon accompa- 
nying them to a real hotel in his own cariiage. Prince Rad- 
zievill is the Russian ambassador at Berlin. 
The story is an old one, as all readers of Goldsmith's come- 
dies will remember, but the incident on which it is founded is 
said to have actually occurred in Ireland.—Appleton’s Journal. 
——> 
SOCRATES. 


To Socrates the world is indebted for checking the spread of 
the many absurd theories of creation, and discourses on nature 
which were fashionable in his day. He showed forcibly how 
little men who set up for professors really knew about these 
matters, and he labored with success to turn the attention of 
his hearers from physics to morals. He brought the powerful 
test of his cross-questioping Elenchus to bear on the misty, 
wordy speculations of would-be-scientific doctors, and he 
stigmatized conceit of knowledge without the reality as far 
more disgraceful than ignorance. He scattered in his dis- 
courses the seeds of all that Plato taught of general terms, or, 
in other words, of those metaphysical abstractions called ideas, 
according to which visible things were made and concrete 
actions wrought, having the mutual relation of archetype and 
antitype. But his main effort was to lead thinking men to 
give precision to their own thoughts, and to define their con. 
ceptions. He insisted on definitions as the preliminaries of 
science, and the necessary condition of all useful discourse. 
In the early part of his career he had occupied bis miud with 
physics, and when Aristophanes produced **'The Clouds,” and 
made Socrates the hero, he brought him on tbe stage as tread- 
ing the air and speculating about the sun, while his disciples 
ransacked the bowels of the earth. But Socrates, in fact, 
became disgusted with physics, or rather with the ignorance of 
its professors, and giving his thoughts mainly to the study of 
himself, he summed up his philosophy in the well-known 
words of the inscription at Delphos. His object was not so 
much to communicate knowledge as to develop in others the 
germs of knowledge already discoverable in them. He daily 
and hourly sought and found opportunities for awakening and 
guiding moral consciousness, and inquiry into the end and 
value of our actions. He professed to practise a kind of 
mental midwifery, and to imitate his mother, Phenarete, who 
was really a midwife, in an intellectual way. He believed that 
almost al] persons know more than they suppose, but that they 
have never been led to express accurately their own ideas. 
His political life, his accusation, trial, sentence, and death, are 
matiers belonging to Grecian history, and familiar to all our 
readers, His admirable discourses on the immortality of the 
soul are equally well known, and if we are sometimes inclined 
to regret that he did not use the pen and record with his own 
hand his own acute and magnificent ideas we are consoled by 
the reflection that his influence as a philosopher was wider 
than that ever attained by any writer, and that when dead he 
lived and spoke in Plato and Xenophon, in Euclid and the 
Megarics, in Aristippus, the Cyrenaic Antisthenes, and 
Diogenes, all in a greater or less degree his disciples, and that 
to this day he supports from without much of the péculiar 
teaching of Christianity, and helps to render it respectable in 
the eyes of intellectual men. But for a line of philosophers 
such as Socrates and Plato, alive to the supernatural, educa- 
tion would in the course of ages have become wholly material- 
ist, and Christian schools, left alone in their belief of spiritual 
realities, would have had no traditions of natural religion 
whereon to build, and to which to appeal. ‘The faith of the 
church depends in some degree on the faith of those who are 
not of the church, for in conducting missions there can be no 
results in default of all common ground between the preacher 
aad hearers.— The Hawthorn. 





> - —- 
DESTRUCTION OF MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


The destruction in that interesting class of memorials— 
monumental brasses—has always been immense. They have 
been torn from their slabs for ** greedinesse of the brasse” (as 
Weever puts it) by churchwardens, dishonest workmen, or 
casual visitors. From the sixteenth to the present centu 

this deplorable spoliation has taken place. Cathedrals like 
Ely, Hereford, and Lincoln, and such churches as St. Alban’s 
Abbey, and Hitchin, exhibit hundreds of brassless slabs—these 
matrices often showing the beauty of the original brass. A 


in his p an inscription dated 1497, which, during the 
“ restoration” of Hook Norton Church, Oxon, ‘‘ was sent by 
one of the churchwardens (a farmer) to a blacksmith at Blox- 
ham for him to mend Lis plough with,” Mr. Faulkner bought 
this for 2s., as the blacksmith could not use it for that purpose. 
Some brasses have been lost by being taken to the house of 
the incumbent or churchwarden, and being sold or destroyed 
at their decease.—Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 
ahaa cides 


“GIVE IT A NAME, I BEG.” 


A name to be really a name ought to belgng to one pos- 
sessor. There is no sense in his sharing ® with dozens of 
other people. But parents seldom look at things in this 
light. They do not consider the value to their offspring of 
a definite title, which shall nominally distinguish them from 
the rest of mankind, but give them names which please their 
parental fancies or inclination, without regard to the.future 
needs of the poor little creatures. Thus is continually in- 
creased that dreadful crop of Johns, Williams, and Marys 
which threatens to overwhelm and render useless the no- 
menclature of civilization. We speak advisedly. We donot 
nowadays materially increase our stock of surnames. They 
must remain at about their present level while their posses- 
sors increase with the increase of the census. What, then, 
can we do but vary our Christian names? These are left en- 
tirely to our choice and judgment, and there is no reason why 
they should not be made of value to those who must wear 
them all their lives. And a good name—without any re- 
ference to reputation—is so very valuable indeed, that every 
man and woman is entitled to one. The law takes care that 
ships and streets and towns shall have distinctive titles, and 
there are even rules in force to prevent a confusion of names 
among race-horses and fancy catde. But the poor babies are 
left to the whims and fancies of their parents, who from 
vanity or hope of gain, from the desire to please some friend 
or relative, or from admiration of some noted person, give 
their children names already owned—Cbristian names, sur- 
name, and all—by numbers of other people in their own 
family and elsewhere. The practice of using a family name 
as the given name is an excellent one, if said family name is 
applied judiciously; but this business of naming children 
“ for” or “after” other members of a family ought to be 
stopped by law. It is often a compliment to the older 
owner of the name, but it is an imposition upon the child, 
who has a right to a name all its own. Handsome or not, let 
it be distinctive. We would rather be called Brompton 
Stolumite Higgs than G. W. Montmorenci. If there were 
any other male Montmorencis, it is ten to one some of them 
would be G. W., too. We know a leading journalist in a 
neighboring city who was suspected of being concerned in 
cheating wool-merchants, and was, at the same time, avoided 
by a large portion of his relations because of an improper 
and secret marriage, when all the time it was another man 
of his name who cheated in wool, and still another who had 
sought the secret altar. One of the most accomplished 
writers of the day is often credited with the most mournful 
trash because several other persons who write for the papers 
have exactly the same name. We know a large family, all 
living in the same house, where there are three ladies of pre- 
cisely the same name. It was so ptetty and touching—and 
cruel,—to give them that favorite family name. But exam- 
ples are not needed of the mischief of this confusion of 
nomenclature ; we all know enough of it. So if you havea 
baby to christen, take the advice of Sairey Gamp—we can’t 
go to her for advice in many things—and give it a name, one 
that shall be all its own.—Home and Society, Scribner's. 
oe 


CURIOUS FUNERAL CEREMONIES IN ATHENS. 


Long before a funeral procession comes in sight, the ear 
catches the low monotonous chant of the priests, who are 
preceded by boys in white robes bearing the crucifix and 
ecclesiastical insignia, in presence of which every head is un- 
covered, and every hand makes the sign of the cross. The 
corpse is exposed to full view in an open coffin of light 
material, covered with white or black cloth, with silver or 
gilt decorations, the cover of which, marked with a long 
diagonal cross, is carried before the procession. The body is 
dressed in the customary clothes of the deceased, the head 
slightly elevated, and the hands folded in front of a panel 
picture of the Virgin set up on the breast. If it is a female, 
the cheeks and lips are painted vermillion, intended to repro- 
duce a natural expression, but which gives to the corpse an 





great many brasses perished when the dissolution of religious 
houses took place. Some were purchased by the engravers of 
such monuments and were re-engraved on the other side. 
‘These palimpsest brasses are very interesting. Mr. Haines 
devotes several es of his admirable ‘‘ Manual of Monu- 
mental Brasses” to a consideration of the spoliation of brasses. 
He quotes the following trom the churchwarden’s accounts of 
St. Martin, Leicester, 1547 :—“ By the commandment of Mr. 
Mayor and his brethren, according to the king’s injunctions in 
the year of our Lord, 1546, and the first year of the reign of | 
Edward the Sixth,.... four hundred and a quarter of brass was | 
sold for 19s. per ewt. to one man; and 3} ewt. to another at 
the same price; and one cwt. to William Taylor.” ‘To such 
an extent was this done in the reign of Elizabeth that the 
Queen issued a proclamation on the subject. She laments the 


artificial and ghastly look. Even to one aecustomed to 
witness the exposure of tbe dead in Oriental countries, there 
is something painful in the idea of exhibiting to the glare of 
day, and amidst the whirl and insensibility of the public 
street, the features of a deceased person who in life may have 
been known only to the little group of mourners gathered 
about the remains. At Greek funerals the hearse is not 
generally employed, and the light open casket is borne by the 
hands of the nearest friends of the deceased, while the whole 
mourners walk, not march, in a group around it. Thus they 
literally carry and accompany, rather than follow, their frienc 
to the grave, and gaze upon the face which was dear to them 
up to the moment when he is laid in his last resting-place. 
The funerals of the poor are even more touching to behold. 
Qu ‘ A single priest, perhaps, performs the chant, and half a dozen 
injury done by wilful persons to a ts, ‘‘ by | mourners, representing the little household, bear between 
which means not only the churches at this p t day | them the coffin, which is com:posed of the cheapest material, 




















| guished position dies, the funeral procession becomes an 
imposing spectacle, with the bishops and priests in their 


of the Greek Church carried in procession through the streets 
;of Athens. He was seated in his bishop’s chair, elevated 


But he neglected to do so, and two days more passed like Yarmouth, in 1551, the Corporation ordered the brasses to be | above the people, and was clothed in his canonical robes, 


| with mitre on head and the crosier uplifted in his hand. A 
cloth around the forehead bound it to the back of the chair, 
but not sufficiently close to prevent the head from bobbing 
up and down, as if the dead man’s pale and rigid features 
were saluting, for the last time, the people among whom he 
had exercised his holy office for over threescore years. In 
this position he was placed in the grave, a peculiar honor 
accorded to his ecclesiastical rank. The dead—chiefly from 
climatic considerations—are buried within twenty-four hours 
of their decease. This is very shocking to foreign ideas; but the 
custom hascome to be complied with within less time than the 
law requires. Indeed the feeling is, that the sooner the pain- 
ful duty is over, and the house freed from the distressing 
spectacle of a corpse, the sooner will the minds of the mourn- 
ers be relieved from association with what is repulsive, and 
return to the inward contemplation of their friend, as they 
knew him in life. Thus it ofteu happens that the first intima- 
tion of a death is conveyed in the printed invitation to the 
funeral. I have conversed with a gentleman at an evening 
party, who appeared to be in the highest enjoyment of 
physical health, and the day following witnessed his inter- 
ment, he having expired in the mean time from apoplexy. I 
had once a business appointment with a near neighbor, and, 
on going to tulfil it, inet his dead body coming down the door- 
steps. was sitting one evening at the bedside of a distin- 
guished American Missionary, who was describing to me his 
yeculiar malady, and the next afternoon I saw him laid in the 

rotestant Cemetery. The modern Greek may well exclaim 
with the ancient Greek :— 


“ Who knows what fortunes on to-morrow wait, 
Since Charmis one day well to us appeared, 
And on the next was mournfully interred !” 


It is the eustom, after the decease of the occupant, to drape 
the interior of the house with mourning. I have seen every 
article of furniture, from piano to footstool, draped in black, 
and even a small streamer of crape attached to the key of 
the tobacco-box.—Charles K. Tuckerman in Scribner’s. 





ANECDOTES OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Mr. Webster was full of fun and humor at times, and when 
in company with a few intimate friends he unbent, and ex- 
hibited his wonderful versatility of talent, to the delight of all 
listeners. He had marvelous narrative powers, was a capital 
mimic, and imitated a broken dialect to perfection. He was 
not an unamiable man, and never said a malicious thing in all 
his life ; but when perturbed or uncomfortable, either from 
indisposition or the effect of exuberant conviviality, he was 
as unapproachable as a porcupine, and often indulged in 
peevish exclamations and satirical remarks. 

I once heard him describe a visit that he made to the elder 
Adams, at Quincy, a few months before his death. The 
venerable sage, then ninety — of age, received him with 
et: thanking him for his civility in coming to see him. 
He was lying in bed, supported by pillows, a heavy, plethoric 
man, inclining to dropsy, and drawing his breath with much 
difficulty. e seemed to pump up his words, Mr. Webster 
said, from a great depth, and spoke in short sentences. 

“ How are you, Mr. Adams ?” inquired his visitor. 

“ Feeble and nearly worn out,” was the reply. “ The ald 
tenement is ina state of dilapidation, and from what I can 
judge of the intentions of the landlord, he is not likely to lay 
anything more out in repairs.” 

Leeting him at the Astor House in 184—,I mentioned that 
Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, lately Governor of Wisconsin, was 
dead. “ Ah! is Tallmadge dead? Well, all the tears that 
will be shed on the occasion lie in an onion.” 

Managing politicians who assumed to control the move- 
ments of the people were his aversion. Mr. Webster went 
down to his grave with the firm conviction that he had been 
defrauded of the Presidency by the jealousy and intrigues of 
his rivals. He entertainetl no doubt that the great mass of 
his countrymen were anxious to make him President, but 
were overruled and thwarted by the party leaders. 

He accosted me once on Pennsylvania avenue : “ How long 
have you been in town ”” 

“ A couple of days.” 

“ Why have you not been to see me ?” 

“T don’t know where you live.” 

“ At the old place, on Louisiana avenue.” 

“ Near the church on Sixth street ?” 

“ Yes; directly under the droppings of the sanctuary.” 

Rejoining rather irrelevantly, I said, “I did not know 
there was much sanctity in the droppings from a Unitarian 
church.” 

“*T used the phrase as descriptive merely. Have you seen 
Uncle Truman since you arrived ?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“Ts he now, as usual, responsible for all mankind ?” 

I said there seemed to be a heap of trouble on the old man’s 
mind. 

“The last time I saw him,” said he, “ he fairly staggered 
under the weight of empire.”—Jiarper’s Magazine. 

—_—__—_2——————— 


CRICKET IN ENGLAND. 


The best player in a village club, and the captain of a 
sehool eleven, if not for other reasons wmusually unpopular, 
is surrounded by a halo of glory which falls to the successful 
in no other sport. Great things are expected of him, he is 
looded, upon with admiring eyes, and is, indeed, a great man. 
“ Ah, it is all very well,” you hear, “ but wait till Brown goes 
in, Smith and Robinson are out, but wait till Brown appears, 
then you will see how we shall beat you, bowl him out if you 
can.” His right hand will atone for the shortcomings of 
many smaller men, his prowess make up the deficiency of his 
side. Or look at a match between Ail England and twenty- 
two of Clodshire, watch the clodsmen between the innings, 
how they throng wonderingly round the chiefs of the eleven. 
That’s him, that’s Daft, wait till he takes the bat, then you'll 
“ see summut like play.” Or go to the “ Bat and Ball” after 
the match, when the eleven are there, and see how their 
words are dwelt on by an admiring audience, and their very 
looks and demeanor made much of as the deliberate expres- 
sions of men great in their generation. Again, see the recep- 
tion at Kennington Oval of a “ Surrey pet,” or a popular 
amateur, or the way in which Mr. Green is treated by the 
undemonstrative aristocracy of “ Lord’s,” and agree with me 
that cricket teaches hero worship in its full. What power the 





spoiled, broken, and ruinated, to the offence of all noble and! and covered with white muslin. When a person of distin- 








captain of the Eton or the Winchester eleven has, what an 
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influence over his fellows, not merely in the summer when | for there were several even in that county alone. Gopsall | 
his deeds are before the public, but always from a memory of | Hall, in Leicestershlre, the seat of Earl Howe, belonged ori- | 
his prowess with bat or ball. There is one awkward point | ginally to Churles Jennings, the 0 ginal of Sheridan’s ‘Charles | 
about this; there are many cricket clubs, and therefore many | “urface, and the first introdu er of oratorios in England. | 
captains, and when two of these meet a certain amount of | Litigation still goes on in relation to the heirship of this pro- | 
difficulty arises,in choosing which is the hero to be worshipped. | digious property. There are eleven different ways of spell- | 
In a match where the best players of a district are collected, | ing the name; but they are all derived from the same ori- 
and two or more good men known in the:r own circle and | ginal— Jernihinghs, now ‘ Jennings,’ (see Burke, Weever, 
esteemed highly there play together, who is to say which is | Gwilim, and the old heralds and genealogists), who was one 
the best; who is tocrown the real King of Brentford? Each | of the favorite leaders of (the first) Sweyn, King of Denmark | they were not related at all. Mr. Froude doubtless will clear 
considers himself superior to the other, each remembers the | and afterwards of Canute, King of England, who settled the | up knotty points, and we advise our readers not to saiss this 
plaudits of his own admirers, forgets that it is possible that | predecessors of the Jennings first in Essex, then at Harwich, | opportunity of hearing him. 
they may be prejudiced, and ignores the reputation of his | and afterwards in Suffolk generally.” 
neighbor. The resu!t is a jealousy among the chieftains | 
which is difficult to be overcome, and which shows itself | 
even in the best matches.—London Society. 

——— 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 


The New York School Journal compares the salient points 
of the American popular magazine with those of the English 
—not (it says) with a desire to become invidious, nor to 5) 
disrespectfully of a usefal class of literature, but rather to 
show, if possible, wherein the home product sometimes falls 
short of the general standard of excellence which has been 
established in England. 

In the first place (continues the Journ), our American 
magazines are undeniably addicted{to clap-trap. ‘‘ Illustrated 
articles” are in vogue because they catch the eye of the casual 
reader, who cares much less for instruction than for a balf- 
hour's entertainment. Very many of these articles are collec- 
tions of well-drawn and well-engraved pictures—and nothing 
more. We might cite several striking proofs of this, if it were 
necessary to establish the fact by particular allusions, but it is 
not—so let the instances pass. Two, and only two, of our 
monthly magazines depend solely upon the interest of the 
printed page to keep their hold upon the public attention— 
and, to be strictly accurate, there is actually but one out of 
the whole number which has never contained a pictorial illus- 
tration ; the other, which has recently mended its ways in 
this regard, having lapsed into the prevailing fashion at inter- 
vals in its earlier years. s 

In the second place, there is too often a want of careful 
finish in the articles contributed to American magazines—and 
bere is the chief point of difference between our home work 
and the majority of the English periodicals so delightfully re- 
freshing to the cultivated reader. Is is but rarely that au 
English magazinist commits the literary gaucheries of his 
American cousin. It is probable that in the very next issue 
of any of our monthly magazines, the critical reader will find 
some glaring offence sgainst the law which should govern the 
writing of the English language, some sudden lapse into local 


FACTS AND FANCIES 


A good ‘‘ sign” —For Mayor, William Butler Duncan. 


James Anthony Froude is announced to appear at Associa- 
tlon Hall, and he comes before aun Ameaican andience with a 
vexed question, namely the ‘ relations between England and 
|Ireland.” For years those countries have behaved as though 


General Albert J. Myer, chief signal officer of the Army, or 
| ** Old Probabilities,” as he is called for short—O!d Prob. would 
| be shorter still—is out in a circular requesting Editors not to 
|detach his ‘*Synopsis” from his “ Probabilities.” Says Old 
| Prob. :—*To omit the ‘ Synopsis’ from the newspaper report 
jis to make the forecasts appear mere oracles, and not—as they 
|are designed t» be—scientific inferences, or deductions from 
| the meteorological observations actually taken.” 


Si on ——— 

VOICES IN THE AIR. 
Oft in the pleasant talk of waking dreams, 
I hold communion with the woods and streams, 
Speak to the garrulous trees when the winds blow high, 
And hear responses ’twixt the earth and sky ; 
T ask old Ocean when he chafes and rolls, 
Whether he chides, rejoices, or condoles, 
And hear, witb sympathy I deem divine, 
His awful voice make answer back to mine. 


Beside the boulder on the rocky shore, 
Forlorn old relic of the days of yore, 

Ere earth was trod by foot of human kind, 

I hear the wandering whispers of the wind ; 
Voices like Memnon’s in the olden day, 

That breathed soft music to the morning ray, 
And spoke of mysteries to wondering men, 
Within their hope, but far beyond their ken. 


And all the voices, all the sounds and sighs, 
The half-formed questions and the mute replies, 
Breathe but one mingled hymn, and psalm, and song 
Which day and night, and morn and eve prolong, 
In waves of music rippling low and clear, 
Unheard but of the mind that seeks to hear, 
One psalm sublime, around, beneath, above, 
Words of a myriad meanings, God is Love. 
—All the Year Round. 
a 
ABOUT FRIENDSHIP. 

“My friend Mr. A.,” I said, introducing an old city 
acquaintance to Theodosia last evening. The conventional 
phrase came very naturally to my lips, but it haé, for the 
first time, a strange sound. You know what startling looks 
familiar landscapes sometimes put on. 

After he had gone away Theodosia and I talked it over 
together. 

“Who are my friends 


| Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard has a paper on Hawthorne in 
| ** Harper's Magazine” for October. Mr. Stoddard will do much 
to make Hawthorne better known, and therefore better appre 
ciated. The poet gives an account of sending to the author of 
the ‘Scarlet Letter” the ‘* King’s Bell,” aud we are surprised 
to see that Mr. Stoddard assumes that his present readers have 
never heard of that poem. ‘The story was of Felix who had a 
bell, and he was forbidden to ring it until he was supremely 
happy. More than once his band reached for the bell cord, 
but as often did circumstances occur to keep its iron tongue 
silent. ‘The poem was published in good shape by Carleton in 
1863, and the many admirers of Mr. Stoddard may yet doubtless 
possess themselves of that story, which he says was reprinted 
|in England and translated into German, and which we think 
| deserved the transatlantic honors named. 





| It iscalculated that there ate 100,000 women named ‘Marie’ 
/in Paris. 


| 


At a Calfornia picnic a gentleman fiddled a den of serpents 
out of their lair. 

Two large English ironclads’ were lately at Havre to do 
|honor to President Thiers, by order of the English Govern- 
aaa 

From New Zealand come the intelligence that the adminis- * 
tration of kerosene has had a most decided effect in the cure 
of chronic rheumatism. 





Chloral or chloralcohol is now becoming a favorite substitute 
on the continent for chloroform, landanum and other opiates 
used in surgery and therapeutics, 





} 
! 
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slang which is but half understood by nins readers out of ten, 


or some evidence of hasty composition—which last-named 
literary sin may perhaps be charitably pardoned in view of our 
impetuosity in all 
things. It is quite impossible to say whether American writers 
for popular periodicals will or will not learn the lesson of 
taking time for the work they have to do ; but if the hasty 
effusions of unknown and impecunious scribblers are not de- 
clined by sagacious editors, the flood will go on to gather 
strength. We so rarely find in the leading English magazines 
a contribution on any subject—even if it be only a love story 
or an Anacreonic poem—which does not bear the marks of 
careful polishing by a skillful hand, that it is natural to inquire 


ineradicable national tendency towards 


why American writers cannot think more and scribble less. 


The topic will bear discussion, and the reader who has a fancy 
for undertaking literary comparisons has but to get the latest 
issues of the periodical press at home and abroad, and decide 
for himself a question which has a direct relation to the proper 
cultivation of public sentiment and the improvement of our 


national style. 
——_—_@—____—_ 


MANAGER V. MILLINER. 


Amusing letters have lately passed between the acting ma- 
of an eminent West End theatre and an 


nagers respectivel 
eminent West End millinery. 


“Sir —If you are now issuing any complimentary orders 
for your theatre, may I ask you to circulate a few through me 
By doing so you 
may rely upon them being used by fashionable and well- 
I hope you will pardon the liberty I have 
taken by writing to you, and, trusting the suggestion may 


for the ladies and gentlemen of our house ? 
dressed persons 


meet with your approbation, I am, Sir, yours obediently ——. 


The following answer was forwarded by return of post :— 
“Sir —If you are now issuing any complimentary black 
silk dresses, may I ask you to circulate a few through me for 
By doing so you may rely on their 
being made up fashionably anu worn by ladies of good ap- 


the ladies of this theatre ? 


pearance and figure. I hope you will pardon the liberty, but 
trusting the suggestion may meet with your approval, I am 


Sir, yours obediently, —. 
— 

THE ORIGINAL OF DICKENS'S “JARNDYCE PV. 
JARNDYCE.” 


The famous lawsuit in “ Bleak House” is said to be founded 
on the story of the Jennings’s property, respecting which the 
following interesting communication bas lately been ad- 


dressed to the editor of the London Standard :— 


“ William Jennings, of Acton Hall, a magnificent mansion 
in Sutiolk, died in 1798, at the age nearly of 
William IIL. was 
his godfather; a cradle of solid silver, emblazoned with the 
His father was 
rt Jennings, aide-de-camp to his relative the Duke of 
Marlborough. Sarah Jennings, Duchess ef Marlborough, as 
also (strangely enough) her rival, the famous Mrs. Masham 
(her cousin), belonged to the Jennings family. William Jen- 
nings died intestate, having no heir, and he was considered 
at the time of his death to be of fabulous wealth, the estim- 
ated amount being, according to the ‘Annual Register’ of 
1798, from £4,000,000 to £7,000,000 sterling. For twenty 
years William Jennings is said to have permitted no woman 
He resided in the basement story of his 
almost princely mansion at Acton, the extent and the opu- 
lence of which may be judged from the fact that in it was a 
ball-room constructed by his father at an expense of £30,000, 
and that there was stabling in the park—one of the largest in 
Evgland—for forty horses. The history of this strange man 


near Sudbu 


r 
one anne having been born in 1702. 


a arms, was presented at his baptism. 
Ro! 


to enter his house. 


reads more like a romance than sober, everyday fact. William 


Jennings’s house in London (now pulled down) was No. 10 


(now obliterated) in Grosvenor-square. Two houses now 
occupy the same space in the square, Nos. 9 and11. William 
Jennings died p of estates in eleven counties in Eng- 
land. A third of the town of Birmingham is stated to stand 
upon ground belonging to one of the Warwickshire estates, 


It. is a dangerous question. 
can easily run over the names of your acquaintances; but 
how many people are there in the list of whom you are per- 
fectly sure—sure not only of thelr liking for you, but of your 
liking for them ? 
you mean people who will speak to you just as graciously the 
day after your barns burn down as the day before—but peo- 
ple you care to have a good deal of, barns or no barns. 

I think some of the friendliest people | know have the 
fewest friends. Yes—men and women of whom it is said, 
they make friends everywhere, they adapt themselves so well 
to others, they are so winning to so many different kinds of 
people—not shallow, facile souls, mind you, but deep and 
steadfast. Everybody likes them, and if they don’t like 
everybody, at least they are kind to and appreciative of 
everybody, and they have their cronies here and there. They 
have their cronies, but friends—how many? I think if they 
have one friend they do well. 

Theodosia stopped methere. She said I was talking about 
something beside ordinary friendship; that I ought not to 
narrow the word down to such nse; that she didn’t believe 
in these violent, absorbing friendships anyhow, or rather that 
she thought it a terrible mistake to think that they are neces- 
sary to one’s happiness. She was surprised to hear me talk 
in that cynical fashion—I with my romantic notions concern- 
ing the universal brotherhood,—who won't join the lodge 
because I don’t want any man to fish me out of the water 
instead of my shipwrecked neighbor, merely because I can 
tip him a wink and the other poor devil can’t. 

I find, however, that [heodosia doesn’t so much object to 
the violent cases, as she still calls them, so long as they are 
in no way forced,—so long as the persons keep their proper 
relations (a world of philosophy in that little phrase). But 
we should make up our minds, she says, not to be miserable 
if we are denied the full cup of sympathy. 

When I come to think of it—some of the happiest lives, 
apparently, I have known have been utterly devoid of friend- 
ship, in the intense sense. Perbaps you can point, among 
your acquaintances, for instance, toa woman of miudle age, 
with many of her early comrades about her, with children 
married and away, yet not so far away that they never can 
be seen by her, with a husband still living, and yet with no 
real companion among them all. That might seem 4 dreary 
lot enough—yet behold the heart of grace, the hand to help, 
the voice to cheer, the face shining like the sun, the wilder- 
ness that blussoms as the rose. 

It is just this, that the human has its limitations, and that 
the only happy is the unselfish life. Some one has written 
in great distress to the Old Cabinet about what was said here 
some time ago concerning the indequacy of human sympa- 
thy. Only one side of the subject was presented then. / 
sympathy merely human, and a ‘riendship merely human, 
can never suffice. First or last, that is something every one 
has to find out for himself.—Sertbner’s. 

itll dala asst 

Oxsituaky.— The Rev. Francis Vinton, 8.T.D., D.C.L., 
Ludlow Professor of Ecclesiastical Polity and Canon Law in 
the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States, and Assistant Minister of 
Trinity Parisi, in charge of Trinity Church, died, aged 63, 
after a lingering illness, on Sunday afternoon, at his residence 
on Brooklyn Heights. Dr. Vinton was senior chaplain of the 
St. George’s Society of this city. 

Baron Hastincs.—Jacob Henry Delaval Astley, one of 
the 219 Barons of England, and eighth of the House of Hast- 
ings, died on Monday last. The title was created in 1289, 
almost six hundred years ago. Baron Hastings was only 
fifty years of age, having been born in 1822. He was lieu- 
ienant in the Second Life Guards fora few years, but left the 
service in 1851. His father died in 1859, and he succeeded to 
his title and the estates in the county of Norfolk. He was 
Deputy Lieutenant of the county since 1850. In politics he 
was liberal. He married a Miss Cosham in ,1860, but bas had 
no issue. His brother, the Rev. Delaval Loftus Astley, dorn 
in 1825, educated at Cambridge, and Rector of Dereham, 
Norfolk, is his heir. The family has a seat in Seaton Delaval, 
Northumberland. 


’ 








Not “ true friends,” as the saying is when | 


The English Secretary of State for the Colonies has approved 
of the following device for the flag of South Australia: ‘The 
Union Jack with four stars, intended to represent the Southern 
cross, emblazoned in the centre, surrounded by a wreath. 

A new explosive has been brought out under the name of 
}fulminatine, which is said to consist of a mixture of nitro- 
| glycerine and silicious matters, with fifteen per cent. of a 
i substance the composition of which is a secret, but which is 
dissipated of gas on ignition. 

The English Grocer calls attention to the fact that there are 
at the present time many tons of American pickled pork.of 
good quality lying at the London wharves, which coald be 
retailed at Gd. por lb., leaving a good margin of profit upon the 
wholesale price. 

Spain has its bull fights in spite of civilization, and it is 
somewhat curious that they are considerably bloodier and 
more brutal than formerly, though their popularity is as 
unbounded as ever. ‘ 


| 


It is estimated that forty millions of dollars are annually 
paid by the American people for gews gaws to decorate their 
persons. 

**The Terror of Scotland,” was the toast recently proposed 
by a gentleman from England at a whiskey party. 
were rather glum at the accusation conveyed, 
explained that it was the thistle—if you sit on it. 

It is said that the names of two eminent inventors—Mr, 
Reed ard Mr. Bessemer—are to be associated in connection 
with a new description of steamer, specially built to preclude 
that rolling or oscillation which causes sea-sickness. 

A professor preaching to a class of collegians about the 
formation of habits, said recently: ‘Gentlemen, close your 
ears against bad discourses.” The students immediately 
clapped their hands to their ears, 

The old artesian well in Europe is at Lilliers, in the Pas de 
Calais, France, and from its mouth water has flowed uninter- 
ruptedly for seven hundred and forty-six years, 

At the various fairs now held in the villages around Paris, 
the ‘‘ Thiers biscuit” is a novelty which meets with great 
success. It is a cake wrapped up in a piece of paper, on 
which is engraved the portrait of the President of the Re- 
public. 

Preparations are making at Woolwich Arsenal for a casting 
which is said to he the largest ever attempted, being intonded 
for the anvil-block of the 30 ton Nasmyth hammer, which is to 
be erected in the new workshop of the Royal Gun Factories, 
It will weigh more than 100 tons. 


The guests 
when he 


The most remarkable engineering feat now in progress is to 
be the crossing of the Andes by the Lima Oroya Railroad. 
The mountain chain will be crossed at an altitude of 15,000 
feet by a tunnel 3,000 feet in length. The grades are the 
steepest known on any ordinary railway. ‘The workmen 
ewployed are Cholos Indians, the only operatives who can 
endure for a prolonged period the rarefied atmosphere at this 
great elevation. 

A Danish correspondent states that the Princess of Wales 
and her children are in good health, and seem to enjoy in the 
highest degree the family life of the Danish Court. Prepara- 
tions are made for the beptism of the infant son of the Danish 
Crown Prince, at which ceremony both the married sisters 
will be present. 

Prof. Tyndall sailed from Liverpool for New York last 
Saturday on the steamship Kussia. 

For the first time since the occupation of Rome by the 
Italian Government, the Pope on Monday went beyond the 
precincts of the Vatican. He went to the Porta della Zacca, 
and walked about the gardens. 

The wealthiest woman in England, in point of real estate, is 
the Honorable Mrs. Meynell Ingram, a widow about 24 years 
of age. She is tke daughter of Lord Halifax, ard married two 
years ago Mr. Hugo Meynell Ingram, of Temple Newsam in 
Yorkshire and Hoar Cross in Staffordshire, who at bis death 
bequeathed to her $250,000 a year in land absolutely. She 
has no children, Speculation is already rifefJjas to the man on 








whom her second choice will fall. 
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Lord Dufferin, Governor General of Canada, and suite, 
consisting of forty persons, arrived at the Clifton House, 
Niagara Falls, on Monday, and will remain for one week. 

The old question, as to whetber alcohol is a nutriment, has 
again come up for discussion That some portion of it is used 
by the system is certain. Whether or not it nourishes, is | 
anotber thing. Dr. Subbotin has lately denied that it 1s 
therefore a nutritive agent. It may be absorbed, it may be 
fuel, it may even enter into the tissnes, but it can never form | 
a constituent part of them. Professor Voit, on the other | 
hand, will not accept the views of Dr, Subbotin. Alcohol is| 
actually food, but, ‘since, when taken in large quantities, it 
causes disturbances in the processes of the avimal economy, 
we cannot introduce a sufficient amount for nourishment, as 
we do other nutritious substances.” Therefore we are happy 
to say that whether the habitual toper adopts the-view of Dr, | 
Subbotin or of Professor Voit, he will derive very little encour- | 
agement or consolation from either. 

A letter from Japan states that the Government has just 
published three decrees, which are understood to be the pre- | 
cursors of other innovations so impatiently awaited by for-| 
eigners. The first is that the library of the ex-Tycoon, com- | 
posed of 100,000 volumes, is open to the public without | 
distinction of race or nationality. 





| 





| 


in Japanese money and not in Mexican dollars, which would | 
be a loss to the employed. ‘The third authorizes the priests— | 
1, to select what food they please for their nourishment ; 2, to| 
marry ; 3, to dress themselves as they like. 

Autumnal Question—When does a green-grocer arrive at a 
ripe age ? ; 

Question for Couples—Philosopher: The great advantage of 
marriage is that it tends to divest a man of seltisbuess—Disei- | 
ple: Has it the same effect on a woman, sir ? 

A Suggestive Sourd—Small Boy (at play with pep-gun, to) 
sensilive elderly gentleman): Does this noive annoy you, | 
uncle? Elderly Gentleman: No, my boy. It sounds hke the} 
pop of a cork. 


LINES TO A LADY. 
Pat a ceke, pat a cake, Mary Anne! 
Leern to wake bread, love, as fast you can. 
Knead we my dough with such bands as these ; 
Knuckles more clean than the baker shows. 
Women of Understanding. —A Dundee shoemaker writes to a 
local paper to say that the women of that town, of all grades, 
have abouf the largest feet in the United Kingdom. He hes 
made boots up to 12} inches, ‘This isthe place for fellows who 
We confess the impression | 


| 


admire women that are all sole. 
such feet make on us is calculated to ‘Jast.” | 
A Capitalist writes to say, that he always invests his money | 
in speculations on land 1ather than by sea, for he bas heard | 
that land is firme. | 
There have been a good many marriages of late. This will | 
perhaps account for the fact that nothing now-a-days is singular. | 
A Legal Conveyance—The police van. 
I am told, by one who knows, that the bakers’ struggle | 


cannot last long, as the journeymen are sure to throw up the | 
sponge. 


MATRIMONIAL NOOSE. 

Pere Hyacinthe the name of Loyson 

Up to this time has shunned as poison ; 

But now, since he has changed his creed, 

He'll really be a pair indeed. 

It’s scarcely likely he'll be Pope, 

But he'll be Pupa yet, we hope. 

Literary Note—Mersrs. Sumy son Lowe are about to publish 

a book, of 700 pages, entitled ‘How I found Livivgstone,” 
by Mr. Stanley. We know bow Mr. Stanley found Living- 
stone, for be has told us he found Lin very weak aud poorly, 
Then why bother to tell us again ? 





| 
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NEWS OF THE 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

The Right Hon. Robert Lowe visited Glasgow on the 
26th ult., und received from the municipality the freedom | 
of the city. In his speech returning thanks for the honor, | 
Mr. Lowe alluded to the result of the Geneva Arbitration. He} 
expressed the opinion that the Americans bad come out of the 
struggle very wuch irritated. But England's object was not 
to gain a legal tnumph ; she acted, therefore, not as a litigant, 
but as a friend. The money declared due should be paid with- 
out murmur or delay. Mr. Lowe condemned Sir Alexander 
Cockburn for not signing the award for d in the Alat 
Claims, and for publishing an argument which opens the ques- 
tion: and renews all the ill-feeling. He insisted that it is the 
duty of Eugland to accept the award loyally, 

It is said that efforts are meking, which have not yet assumed 
any ¢fficin! form, to require the Messrs. Laird, the constructors 
of the Cont derate privateer Alabama, to pay part of the sum 
awarded (o the United States by the Geneva Tmbunal. 

It is reported that Lord John Russell is preparing a review 
of the proceedings and award of the Geneva Board of Arbitra- 
tion. ‘The Chambers of Commerce in several leading cities of 
England have adopted resolutions congratulating the British 
Government on the happy termination of the Alabama Arbitra- 
tion, and copies of the resolutions have been forwarded to the 
United States. The Right Hon. Mr, Forster, in an address to 
his constituents at Bradford, said the object of the Geneva 
Tribunal was not merely to preserve peace, but to preserve 
friendship between England and America. Such friendship 
did not exist before the settlement of the Alabama claims, 
The state of feeling wos such that it might at any moment 
have caused a war. Forbearance on both sides was necessary 
to bring the dispute to a settlewent through the slow process 
of negotiation, By forbearance alone, England got rid of the 
indirect claims. In conclusion, he said: ** The decision at 
Geneva not only gives America £5,000,000, but gives her peace; | 
and gives both countries new international rules of the highest 


value, beside establishing a precedent that cannot fail to be 
beneficial to all vations.” 


WEEK. 

















| 


Loid Redesdale bas written a letter, which is published, | 
condemning the conduct of the Government representatives | 
in the Geneva Board of Arbitration, where he says the interests | 
of the country were sacrificed to those of the Cabinet. He} 
also demand full explanation of the reasons which prompted | 
the representatives to act as they did, | 

The Queen bas returned to Balmoral from her visit to Dan-! 
robin Castle. Her Mojesty left Balmoral Castle for Duurobin | 
on the morning of Paday, the 6th ult., aecompanied by Prin- 
Geos Deatiie, Piauce Leopold, Lord Grauville, Culouel Pou 


| oe me a : 2 — . -- 
|sonby, and Lady Churebill. Addresses of loyalty were pre- | against £30,642,955 last year. 


| do 


, . The second requires the | earned by the wen during the veer, the remainder going to the 
natives who have foreigners in their service to pay the wages) firm. 


j espewditure dusing the above periud Las Leen 431,04 
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The balance in the Bank of 
sented to her Majesty at Aberdeen, Elgin, Inverness, and | Eugland was £4,682,591. 
Dingwall, and whenever the Royal train made the least stop! A shocking affair has occurred at ‘the village of Pringley, 
there were immense crowds of spectators, who cheered with | near Bolton. Several men were bowling on the green of the 
great enthusiasm. Lord Nelson inn, and a young man vamed John Grundy lost 

It is stated that Sir John Hanmer's title on being raised to | 6d. to a joiner named Jones. When the latter left the place 
the peerage will be Baron Hanmer of Flint and Hanmer. — Rh: . _—_ Grundy 2 hag going > — him- 

The Marquis and Marchioners of Bute left Cardiff Castle on | 5¢#f to be done by a stranger. Grundy then went alter Jones, 
the 11th ult. for Mount Stuart, Isle of Bute. Lord Bute bas knocked him down, and kicked him. Jones opened his 
nearly recovered from his recent accident. boss,” and, taking out a chisel, plunged it into the abdomen 

ie ode . of Grundy, who died in halfan hour. Jones (who is in custody) 
Sir Sidney Waterlow has been elected Lord Mayor of Lon- | hag wife and two children at Heywood. ‘The deceased was 
about thirty years of age. 

Five persons were killed by the explosion at Curtis and Har- 
vey’s Powder-mills at Hounslow on the 6th ult. At the in- 
quest it was stated that from 250 to 300 perspns were em- 
ployed ; that there were only three gatekeepers, whose duty 
it was to see that no one carried in anything likely to cause 
an explosion ; and that on this occasion the men who were 
killed had not been searched. The jury found that there 
| was no evidence to show what bad caused the explosion, 
|but recommended that greater care should be taken in 
searching the persons employed on the premises. 

An artilleryman named Farrell was drowned lately while 
bathing in the sea near Whitley on the Northumberland 
coast. The sea was rather ronglti, and Farrell, who was a 
| good swimmer, having unfortunately ventured too far ont, 
|the breakers were #oo Leavy for him to surmount when he 
|attempted to make his way back to the shore, and he was 
carried further away. Some comrades who were in the 
water at the time made an effort to reach him, but two or 
{three of them succumbed to the force of the waves, and 
/but for the gallant conduct of Lieutenant Hunt, who went 
to their assistance and got them ashore, they also would 
have been drowned. Lieutenant Hunt also made a noble 
attempt to rescue Farrell. He succeeded in getting hold of 
| him, and was swimming towards the shore with him, when he 
| became overpowered, and to save his own hfe was compelled 
| to Jeave hold of Farrell and swim to shore. Lieutenant Hunt 
was if such an exbaasted condition that he had to be carried 
to his tent, but in the course of about a corple of hours he re- 
covered his strength. The body of Farrell was found about 
three-quarters of an hour after the sad occurrence. 


It is reported that Sir Roundell P-Imer has accepted the 
Lord Chancellorship, in place of Lord Hatherly, who resigned. 


Sir Charles Dilke lectured in Glasgow, on class legislation. 
Some disorder was apprehended, and the authorities made 
preparations to suppress any demonstration that might be 
made, but no disturbance occurred, 

Messrs. Bell, Goodsman and Co., proprietors of the Walker 
Iron Works, Neweastle-on-Tyne, who have been working on 
the cooperative principle for the past 12 months, have made a 
profit of 21 per cent. Ten per cent. is paid on the wages 


The dividend will amount to a large sum in the case of 
the skilled artisans. 





The autumn manceuvres were brought to a close on the 12th 
ult. The first engagement of the mimic campaign, which has 
been chronicled by the ‘‘ special correspondents” of the daily 
papers with as much minuteness as the movements of actual 
warfare, took place on Friday the 6th ult at Codford Hill. 
The troops on both sides were under arms by 8 a.m., but the 
time up to nearly midday was chiefly occupied in reconnoitring 
or manoeuvring, The Northern Army, under General Walpole, 
which was the defending force, uwaited the attack; and this 
Sic John Michel commenced on the right flank of bis opponent 
—(the left being practically unassailable owing to the under- 
stood conditions)—Sir A. Horsfurd’s division being hurled 
across the Wiley against that of Sir C. Staveley. The fighting, 
which was only of about an hour’s duration was concentrated 
around the village and hill of Codford, the former of whic 
was carried, while a determined slruggle took place for the 
latter, which would, it is stated, have been successful if Sir 
John Michel had not forbidden Sir Alfred Horsford to proceed , 7 — . 
beyond a certain point without further orders from head-| At @ recent meeting of Roman Catholic Bishops in May- 
quarters, and this caused a halt of three-quarters of an hour | 200th, although Archbishop Cullen opposed the principle of 








jat a critical juncture. The effective result was that each force | *"Home Rule,” the majority of the Bishops voted in favor 


returned to its previous encampment, although the invaders | Of It 

were allowed to recommence their attack from the point they | Cardinal Cullen’s pastoral (says a Dublin letter) enjoining 
gained north of the Wiley. The taking of the village of Cod- | economy in prospect of a severe winter is a good deal talked 
ford is described as having been ** very interesting aud realistic.” | of as a timely advice to the poorer classes. He recommends 
‘The houses, it is stated, ‘* were loopholed, the road barricaded, | sobriety on the ground that the working people will require all 


| the bridges blown up—tbat is, these little details were carried | their resources in the hour of need. He also directs prayers 


out theoretically by aflixing explanatory placards to the walls |for fine weather, the harvest in Ireland being in a really 
and posts—and successive lines of ivfautry contested every | critical state just at present. 

inch of ground with the most stubborn determination. Volley | 

after volley was poured in on either side, and some of the | 
peaceably disposed imbabitavis must have begun to imagine | ays as 
that they were being invaded in earnest, so deafening was the | _M. Gambetta, in his speech at Grenoble, severely criticised 
rattle of the musketry, so dense the sulphurous smoke which !be conduct of M. Thiers in prohibiting public celebrations of 
shrouded the narrow lane, and so eagerly cowbative the con-| (he anniversary of the First Republic. He also attacked the 
tending regiments. So the Guards poured into the doomed | Bonapartists and the National Assembly, and advocated the 
hamlet, and in less than a quarter of an hour they beld un-| return of the seat of Government to Paris, The Conservative 
distu.bed possession.” ‘The Prince of Wales, wto had been journals condemn Gambetta’s speech at Grenoble. In aspeech 
present throughout the mancenvres, received an address from | at Albertville, in the Department of Upper Savoy, he demanded 
the Mayor and Corporation of Salisbury at Bemerton Lodge. | the dissolution of the National Assembly of France. 


In reply he said :—Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,—I return you | The immigration from Alsace and Lorraine continues and is 
wy cordial thanks for your address, for your expressions of | increasing. 


personal attachment to myself, and for the hearty welcome you 
heve given me to your ancieut and loyal city. I sincerely | 
entertain with yourselves, gentlemen, the hope that the 


THE CONTINENT. 


The French Government lately made a very singular request 
to the Alta Italia Railway Company. It asked that some of 
ii : ‘ : rs | the trains now running through the Mont Cenis Tunnel might 
military manauvres which have lately taken place in your | he suspended in order to facilitate the establishment of power- 
vicinity will not fail to accomplish the great object for which | ful mines in the French half of the passage. In case of war 
they were instituted-instruction in every branch of the |these mines would be exploded, and the tuunel would thus be 
service by which the military defence and strength of the | plocked up. The company declined to accede to the request ; 
country may be perfected. While expressing this opinion, I | an explanations haying been exchanged between the two 
cannot refrain from alluding to the interest, goodwill, and | Governments, orders have been given to suspend the boring 
cheerful spirit manifested by every class in your city aud | of the mines. 

See — of _ n.. ny which has noy SE Hyacinthe’s example seems likely to be followed by a 
een tried. ave also to thank you for the loyalty and . ; baggy 4g Bre 54 : 
unalterable attachment you profess towards the Queen, and for ae = ee = Faget ed 
the interest you take in the welfare of the Princess of Wales, | renunciation seems to be their chief novelt For pec Mo to 
myself, and my children, y 8 


| 
ae one of the clerical papers, the average number of priests 
Mr. Stanley brought his visit to the Queen to a termination | marrying is from 20 to 30 a year. It is probable, however, 


on ‘Tuesday, the 10th ult. On the evening of that day he ar- | that the priests will have some difficulty in finding ladies to 
rived at Inverness, where a deputation of the Town Council | espouse them, as in a celebrated suit tried some years ago it 
met him, and asked him to accept the freedom of the burgh; | was held that a priest's marriage is null and void, or in the 
but he stated that, having to leave early in the morning for | words of the decree that ‘‘ marriage with the church precludes 
Aberdeen to meet Miss Livingstone, he could not be made a | civil marriage.” 
burgess of the town at preseut. He hoped, however, to be| Victor Hugo bas been nominated by the Republicans of 
able again to visit Inverness, when he should be happy to ac- Algiers for member of the French Assenibly. 
~~ one enee SNES ve - wt a al On the return of the French Assembly it is stated that the 
The coalowners of West Cumberland and their miners have | Left Centre will present a proposition comprising four counts : 
adopted a resolution in favor of the settlement of their disputes |] 4 definite proclamation of the Republic. 2. Nomination 
by arbitration, Mr. Isaac Fletcher, M.P., a large colliery | ¢ Vice-President. 3. Creation of a second Chamber. 4. 
proprietor, presided over the conference at which the ques- | partial and triennial renewal of the Assembly. This project 
tion was discussed. ‘The hon. gentleman remarked that} jas been submitted to M. Thiers. who is said to accept one- 
whereas thirty years ago the average earnings of each collier | jalf of it—that is to say, the second and third parts—with the 
in a day of twelve hours were 2s. 9d., the average Wages NOW, | design of asking for & postponement of the first, and a sup- 
on the reduced hours of labor, amounted to from 7s. to 8s. eT | pression of the fourth. Partially opposed to this, howeveg, is 
day. This great advance, he added, had been obtained with- | another statement that M Dufaure, the Minister of Justice, is 
out any union on the part of the men. In fact, whatever preparing a new Electoral bill, and another bill to regulate 
union of masters or men might exist, it would not, he held, | the nomination of a Vice-President. These bills are to be 
materially affect the rate of wages, which would be regulated presented next session; in the event of their being passed, 
simply by the law of supply and demand. ; | we may expect about Easter to see the Assembly dissolved. 
The working of the Licensing Act is attracting a good deal) ‘The Reichwrnzeiger publishes an official notice that the pay- 
of attention, and some do not hesitate already to assert that | ment of the North German Federal loan will begin January 1 
it : a failure. At Oxford there have been some serious dis- | 1973 , 
turbances owing to the adoption of the early closing provi- ty =e . : 
sions, At Bodinin the ners. serve have piece 5 to the pages : The Emperor William hes . pn his eannent So sage 
of a memorial asking that all drinking shops should be closed ceedings against the Bishop of Ermeland. The Bishop a a 
on Sunday night at nine o'clock. The ministers of religion of to the position assumed by him in opposition to the secular 
all denominations had joined in asking this. The Liverpool euthority = the ue of excommeanication. 
Mercury says: The number of persons arrested in Liverpool The remains of Princess Hohenlohe, who died on Wednes- 
between Saturday evening and Mcnday morning for being | day, were buried in Berlin on Sunday. 
drunk was 109, as compared with 139 last week—an improve-} Senor Rivero has been elected President of the Spanish 
ment, let us hope, to-be attributed to the operation of the new Cortes by a vote of 176 to 30. The Vice-Presidents and Secre- 
Licensing Act in some degree. ‘The police seem to be very | taries of the last Cortes were re elected. ‘The Senate elected 
active in enforcing the penal sections of the Act, for they have | Senor Figuerela President, the vote standing 58 to 3. In the 
this week laid informations against three publicans, three | Cortes bills for the reformation of the mortgage law and the 
beersellers, four unlicensed traders, and one grocer, for alleged | commercial code, for meeting the financial deficit and for regu- 
infringements of its enactments. j lating the floating debt were introduced. 
‘The total receipts into the pational exchequer frow the tirst; The nevotintions between the Holy See 
of April to the 7th of September were £29,095.03¢. Ln the} of Russia are proceeding sutistactorids 
corresponding period of Jast year they were £26,837, 154. 





and the Government 
The question of the 
The | establishment of a Nunciature ot St. Petersburg bas net yet | 
2,205, , been decided, 
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we except Sugar, is rather slow, the high | 


NEW YORK BANKERS 

ee eae Se 3 tivm in this department. The distribution of 
manufactures of various kinds is equal toa 
full average. The Dry Goods market: is 
generally steady and strong, and, although 
undesirable styles of both Cottons and Wool- 
ens have been sold at some reduction from 
former prices, all regular makes continue 
firm. The trade in the raw materials of 
manufactures, with limited exceptions, is 
good, notwithstanding the drawback of com- 


KOUNTZE BROTIERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 
VERMILYE & CO.,, 

16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 


port trade, 


le, we find the situation equally 
encouraging, 


Grain, Cotton and other fruits 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


increased Outward movement in Petroleum, 

= Sd — | Provisions and other leading kinds of pro- 

luce. In fact, the export trade is so heavy 

AY co E « co. pong . i : 

: —" om = 2 as to lay under contribution about all the 

20 Watt Street, & 41 LomBakD STREET, Lonvon. | ayajlable supply of tonnage, and at usually 
- rm — |high rates of freight. 


During the first quarter of the fiscal year 
ending with September, the receipts from 
internal revenue foot up $36,000,000. The 
Commissionerdoes not expect the remaining 
quarters will yield proportionately, but is 
sanguine that the total for the yeer will not 
— it : __. | fall —_ : one ee and twenty-five 

? + . . — million dollars. Throughout the country 
MORTON, BLISS & CO. collectors are enforcing “payments of rae 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. remaining unpaid, which in some instances 
_ bs Se ; _ have been standing for many years. The 
‘ ; custom receipts were unusually large during 
JOUN BLOODGOOD & CO, | the quarter, pe will exceed, it is said, fifty 
22 WILLIAM STREET. million dollars. 

- - - a The public debt of the United States has 
WETHERBEE & WATSON, been reduced during September $10 327 348 ; 
coin balance, $78,417,220 ; currency balance, 

12 WALL STREET. $8,499,193 ; coin certificates, $25,792,760. 

The Treasury Department has decided that 
all saltpetre which contains two and a half 
per cent. of impurities, including moisture, 
shall be regarded as crude, liable to a duty 
of one cent per pound, and all saltpetre con- 
taining less than two and a half per cent. 
of impurities, including moisture, shall be 
regarded as refined or partially refined, and 
subject to two cents duty per pound. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WITTE, MORRIS & CO. 
18 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 
A. C. & O. F. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


The law requiring internal revenue stamps 
on all legal documents expired with Septem- 
ber. The public will be grateful for any 
“Jet up” of Uncle Sam’s little “ gum game.” 
The treasury will lose some ten millions by 
the remission. : 


A. Cc. KAUFEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE, 


WALL STREET, TuuRspAyY P, M., Oct 3, 1872 


The money market is still in a very un- 
settled condition, and the shifts and devices 
of speculators to efleet the stock market, 
have a very injurious eflect on the business 
interests of the country. Rates continue 
very stringent, loans having been made to- 
day at 1-32 and 1-16, in addition to yo arid 
interest. Mercantile paper is in but little de- | 5°... By 
ae oad Sita orcad. Gold is strong 2,008,008, “ whom 1,615,504 Pg males 
at 11434 and 3;, the advance being owing to} ———- hg Ray yA 5 eal  eonegeed females 
the oversold state of the market, combined | OVE 29% ad 14,626 children and youth ; 
with a scarcity of coin. Foreign exchange | the pont gt - capital re ear 
is quite irregular, quotations being nominally | pie — al oo ig sete - 75,631,503; the 
107%¢ and 13 for sixty days, and 1085, and 3, j Value of materials consumed, $2,483,201,952, 
for short sight bankers sterling. 


The Acting Secretary of the Treasury has 
directed the Assistant Treasury at New York 
to purchase one million of bonds on each 
Wednesday, and to sell one million gold on 
each Thursday during the month of October. 


The tabulation of statistics of the manu- 
factures of the United States for the year 
ending June 1, 1870, has just been given 
the public. It shows that the number of 
establishments is 252,148; the average num- 
ber of hands employed during the year, 











The stock | and of products $4,232,625,892. 
market is very excited under heavy sales, but | The census office has completed its statis- 
the bears, notwithstanding their most strenu- | tics of the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ous efforts, do not appear to be ina condition | ments in the United States in 1870, showing 
to control the market. The speculation turns | a production of $52,000,000 worth during the 
chiefly on Pacific Mail, Panama, and Western | year, oc more than three times the amount in 
Union, and the developments of the struggle | 1860. 
ane wanes 7 Sais SRE NEE. | The Treasury Department expresses the 
The following are the latest stock quota-| opinion that no act of Congress interferes 











tions : Sept. 28 ae with the right of a branch pilot licensed un- 
eta. egg : der laws of a State to pursue his calling on 
American Gold........ 1M @— 114,.@ — “ » enlit enae ‘ sider, 
Del. Luck. & Western... NX¥@ — % '@ — board of any sailing vessel. It is considered 
MIDs foci stein tcswees 494 — 48 @— |that cuch pilots may also board registered 
Erie preferred a a on @ %3 |steam vessels and pilot them without a 
Illinois Central. "BI°'@ — a e = |license from the United States; but if they 
ake Shore....... - S75@ STK 8i4@— | act as pilots without the license from the 
Michigan Central 115 @I1%53s 115 @— | United States on board of any coastwise sex- 
= z. ey ~~ pepe =e ®4@ — | going or steam vessel of the United States 
Korthwesters............ 0%.@ - not on the high seas, and not sailing under a 
Northwestern pref... 8» @— register, both the master and the persons em- 
Ohio and Mississippi. . 427,@ — ? 





Pacific Mail..... 
Pittsburg....... 
Rock Island... 
Reading.... . 


: ployed become liable to a fine of $100, 
1374 

'4@% | Three of the four steamers designed for 
,— |the British line between Hong Kong, Yoko- 

















St. Paul... ane “6G M4@— \hama, and San Francisco have been com 
ay pgp th ta axe 3% ‘pleted, and the enterprise is to be inaugu- 
aia. = ake,  G, — | Fated about the first of Janury, by the depar- 
Western Union.......... 68's@ 68% 703,@ — | ture of the pioneer steamer from Hong Kong. 
Adame Expross.... ...... a @ % com %24 ) It is stated that the vessels will take the 
a aaa... teas To i @ northern route, thus shortening the distance 
Wells, Fargo........ .... 80%. @ — s4@sy | 900 miles, and reducing the passage from 


'e ene +4 . , - ‘ » . on 

The volume of trade issomewhat restricted —o be T th ~~ <i ad i = " 16 day add 
by the severe pressure in the Money market, rag te t ue yw schedule of 22 days by 
though, all things considered, it holds —_ See ee ee 
wonderfully well; and, as we have before} Tue PuGer Sounp Timber Trape.—It 
had oceasion to remark, the fact that the | has been generatly understood that a consider- 
masses have the ability to take and pay for|able lumber trade has grown up within the 
an average quantity of the varied assortment last few years on our northern Pacific coast, | 
of goods which constitute the necessaries of | but few have been aware, except those im- | 
life, speaks well for the prosperity of the | mediately interested, how extensive and far- 
country. The effect of the extreme difficulty | reaching that commerce has become. The 
of negotiating business paper is paipably Paget Sound basin in Washington Territory 
apparent in the lower range of prices at) is mostly covered with dense forests of fir or 
Which some commodities are afforded for | Oregon pine,” invaluable for ship-building 









to the acre. It seems likely that this*vast |General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 


ruling of prices inducing a healthy conserva- | timber preserve is now to be drawn upon to 


supply the markets of the world, . 

From official returns it appears that the 
shipments of fir from the Puget Sound dis- 
trict reached in 1869 the figure of 136,692,512 
feet. For the six months ending July 1 
1872, these shipments’ were 118,856,561 feet, 
or at the rate of 237,718,123 feet for this year 
This shows an increase which will consider- 
ably more than double the trade in four years. 
Itis well understood that the business has 


oo high prices. Turning to the ex-}been much curtailed this year by scarcity of 


tonnage and high freights. As shipowners 
are learning that they can find regular and 


of the soil are going forward in large quan-) desirable employment for vessels at Puget 
lity, and there are indifations of a materially | Sound ports, it is expected this difficulty wiil 


soon disappear. The Sound is a great land- 
locked harbor, having ashore line of 2,000 
miles, ramified by bays, channels and inlets 
in every direction, and safe as a mill-pond in 
every part. The water is very deep and the 
shore bold, so that ships make fast alongside 
the mills, and timber is often run from the 
saw into the hold. 

The Custom House records show that dur- 
ing the six months above referred to, vessels 
have been loaded for almost every accessi 
ble part of the civilised world, Callao, Tahiti, 
London, Mexico, Australia, Russia, New 
York, China, Valparaiso, Honolulu, Panama, 
Calcutta, and Victoria, being among. the 
names found in the columns denoting desti- 
nation of cargo. The home consumption is 
also large, and is rapidly increasing. Kala- 
ma, Olaqua, and many other new towns are 
springing up, and Seattle, Olympia, Portland, 
and the older cities are enlarging their boun- 
daries. The building of the railroad from 
Kalama on the Columbia to Puget Sound 
has given a new impetus to the development 
of this whole region. This road is the north 
and south section of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and will connect the two Pacific 
coast terminal points of the main line. The 
Northern Pacific Land Grant in Washington 
and Oregon includes several million acres 
of these fir forests, and the opening of the 
country as the road advances must still fur- 
ther increase the growing timber trade of 
Washington. 


But a few weeks ago we stated that foreign 
capitalists were prospecting in this country. 
We now have to announce that one of the 
large and wealthy corporations of London, 
after carefully surveying the field, have 
opened an American Brancb, and, we think 
with commendable judgment, have appointed 
an American gentleman as Manager. We 
refer to the “ Guardian Assurance Company 
of London,” a company a year older than this 
journal, having been established in 1821. 
The Guardian’s interests will be guarded in 
America by Mr. Franklin H. Carter, fora 
long time the Secretary of the North Ameri- 
can Fire Insurance Co. Mr. Carter, from his 
own high character and experience as an 
underwriter, no less than from his responsi- 
ble and respectable surroundings, will, we are 
confident, give the Guardian the most satis- 
factory account of himself. The Company 
has a subscribed capital of ten million dollars 
in gold; they have total invested funds of 
over fourteen million dollars, and have set 
apart for fire losses six million dollars. The 
oe has deposited three hundred thou- 
sand dollars in United States Bonds with the 
Insurance Department at Albany. It will be 
seen that no better or safer policy can be 
written than the policy that Manager Carter 
writes for the Guardian. The office of the 
Company, we may add, is at No. 60 Wall 
Street. We wish the new branch of this old 
and respectable concern much success. In 
London it does a Life and Fire business ; in 
this country it confines itself to Fire risks. 

The Company has selected the following 
most excellent loeal Board of Trustees :— 

W. W. Parkin, of Olyphant and Co. 

D. W. James, of Phelps, Dodge and Co. 

J. A. Roosevelt, of Roosevelt and Son. 

Robt. L. Kennedy, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 

James M. Constable, of Arnold, Constable 
and Co. 

— -o- —-—— 

CHICAGO AND CANADA 


SOUTHERN 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund Thirty Years 
7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 
We recommend to investors as a Sufe and 
Profitable security. Present price, 90 and ac- 
crued interest. Interest payable April and 
October, at the Union Trust Company, Cou- 
pon or Registered. This road is the western 
end or link of the Canada Southern, which 
together form the new trunk line from Bugfalo 
to Chicago, running directly into Chicago on 
its own line; is straight and level, and the 
shortest Jine vow built, or that cun be built, 
between Chicago and Buflalo. The great 
accumulation of freights at Chicago and 
Toledo, even now, beyond the capacity of 
the present Trank Line, renders the speedy 
completion of the read an absolute necessity. 


ta” THE 








prompt cash, than upon credit. This feature, | and other uses. Much of it can be cut on tide 
however, is the rare exception, rather than) waters, and the rivers emptying into Puget 
the rule, the general markets having, for the Sound atiord numberless water powers for | 
Most part, a very strong support, #s in ajsawmills. It is estimated that Western | 
Mnejority of cases the cost of produetion end | Washington has 15,000 square miles of 
Deportation is greater tian at the correspond. | heavily timbered lands, which will yield an 
big period last year, The Grocery trade, if) average of 30,000 feet of merchantable lumber 
' 


Pamphlets and all information furnished by 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO.,, 
Bankers, No. 27 Pine-st. 

LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 








STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 





U.S. Obligations. 
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State Bonds, 


New York Reg’d Bounty Loan... 
do coupon ° 
do _ 6s canal loan 1872 
PR ic cbunasaphsnanevenunes 
oO DBs cnc Maedineencessjsessee > 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. Em..... 
See ie | eee . 
Georgia 6s, ‘72 coupon,...... 
RE OO eee ‘ 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, *70............ 
Louisiana 6s. 









do i aiicadatias «gan 
Michigan 6s, "T3—'83....... 
Missouri 6s, coup ah > 
do 6s, H. & St. Jos.. 
N. Carolina fs old... 
do 6s new.. 
OSE, “TEa noc vccerccsosece 
South Carolina 6s 
ear 









do new Bonds....... ...... 
Co rere rere 
Go mow Bends......0.0. ove. 


Rallroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond.... 
Alt. & T. Haute 1st mortgage..... i 





0 mortgage pref... 
Boston, Hartford & Erie 1st mort... 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... | 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts. .| 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund... } 

do ist mortgage 





do eee | 
Chicago & Milwaukee 1st mort. ....) 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund... 
do eee 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacifle 7s... .... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 
do 2d mort....... 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund...... 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort... 
do 2d mort. . 
Del. Lack & West. Ist mort........ 
do Oa mort........ 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort 
Erie Ist mort. extend..... ‘san 
do 1st mort. end... 
Galena & Chic. ext. .... 
2d mort. 
Great Western Ist mort., 













a 





Sa matt. ‘SS..:....... 
Hann. & St. Jos. 1st mort. Land Gr. 
Hann, & St. Joseph convert 
Harlem ist mort. 7.............. e 
do 1st mort. and Sinking Fund 
Hudson River 7 2d mort. °85........ 
Illinois Central 7s °%5..... . .. 
Lack. & Western .......... 4 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882............ 
Mich, South, & N. I, 7s Sink Fund... 
do do 2d mort.... 
Morris & Essex Ist mort nae 





0 
New Jersey Central 2d mort.. 
ae 









do 

New York Central 6s, °83.... 
d OS Een 
do ty, OS a 

New York & New Haven 6s 

Ohio & Miss. Ist mort 





do ere 
TS a nsinnie saith ne ee 
Pitteb. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort. 
i 2d mort. 





oO do aR 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pac. E. i uar. by Missouri 

uincy & Tol. 1st mort. °90. 
ERR ee 
St. Louis & tron Mountair 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony.. 

o eee 
Tol., Peor. & Wars, ist mort. E. Div 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, tis 

do Land Grants, 738 
ee See eer 
Alt. & Terre Haute. .2202202 000200577 

oO IN ons nccceneces 
Boston, Hartford & Erie 
ON EE BI ao cicssncssvcciesecas 

° ner ina aeinieee 

Chicago & N. Western.............. 
o preferred 
Chicago & Rock Island 
Chicago, Burlington & Quinc 
Clevel, Col., Ind, & Cincin.. ’ 
Cleveland & Pittsburg............... 
Col, Chic. & Indiana Central 
Del. Lack. & Western........ 
Dubuque & Sioux City 
Erie.. 















do 
Hannibal & St. Joseph 







do preferred... 
Joliet & Chicago... 
Ihinvis Central. . als aahinicignes mien 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern... 
Marietta & Cincin, Ist preferred... .. 
do 2d preferred... 
Michigan Central..... " 
Milwaukee & St. Paul............... 
do preferred 
Lk es 
New Haven & Hartford. . 
NE errr 
N. Y. Central & Hudson Ri a6 
do S_rip Certificate...... . 





Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co.................. 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co..... 
Delaware & Hudeon Canal... 
Peunsylvania Coal Co............., 
Spring Mountain Coal.............. 


Miscellaneous, 


Atlantic Mail........ 
Boston Water Power. 
OO ree 
Adams Express............ 
Wells, Fargo Express., 








American Exprese........, 


se eeneeee 











Bankers, No. 10 Wallst, 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
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THE ALBION 








To Investors. 


To those who have funds to invest in large | 
or small amounts, or who wish to increase | 
their income from means already invested i in | 


other less profitable securities, we recommend, | 
after full investigation, the Seven-Thirty Gold | 
Bon ds of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- | 
pany. Bearing seven and three-tenths per 
cent. gold interest, (equal now to 81; cur. 
rency,) and sold at par, they yield an income 
considerably more than one-third greater than 
U.S. 5-20’s. They are Coupon and Registered, 
the lowest denomination being $100, the high- 
est, $10,000. 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the | 
Road will be completed and in operation with 
All the 
property and Rights of the Company, includ- 
ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging 
about 23,000 acres per mile of road, are 
pledged as security for the first mortgage 
bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are re- 
ceived in exchange at current prices. De- 
scriptive pamphlets and maps, showing Route 


of road, Connections, Tributary Country, &c., 
will be furnished on application. 


a large business the present season. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia & Washington, 


Financial Agoee S| P.R.R. 











AND 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 


COLD BONDS, 


$3,500,000. 


This is an EAST AND WEST ROAD, RUNNING 
ON THE 4#0ru ARS, FROM INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND., TO DECATUR, ILL., 152 miles; through the 
richest pa and mineral country of both 

tates: and co seecting z at termini with the GREAT 
THROUGH ROUTES to the East and West. 

It is the coy East and West road in a belt 
averaging 30 miles wide, and passes through the best 
part of the rich 


. 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 


of Indiana, in which the COMPANY OWNS 2,000 
ACRES of BLOCK COAL LANDS. It owns, also, 
30,000 acres of rane Lands. 

81, 400,000 IN CASH has been alread 
pended on this Road, of which 30 miles in Tilinoie 
are finished and in operation. Fifty-five miles more, 
completing the Western Division, Decatur to the 
Coal Fields, will be completed this fall and the whole 
road in 1873. 

Upwards of TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS more 
are pledged to the enterprise, partly by counties, 
towne aud individuals along the line, at chiefly by 
wealthy capitalists, among whom are W. H. GUION 
£ wy and CLARK, ee ee DILLON, J ay 

_& W 








: BENJ. E. BATES, 
Boston, HE NRY Lew BS a Philadelphia, and GEO. 
M. PULLM f Chicago. 

Bonds 8: , Le. payable in 30 years, principal and 
interest in an FREE of GOVERNMENT Tax. Sink- 
a und 2 r cent. on Groxs Earnings. 

or — be and accrued interest by Pthe Financial 
Agents of the Co. (of whom pamphlets and informa- 
tion may be obtained). 


WALKER, ANDREWS 
No. 14 Wall-st. 





& CO0., 


CITY STOCKS FOR ‘SALE. 
MOBILE cerry. Se Coupons received for Taxes. 
BEts4 CA yt i. 78, due in 1 
NEW YORK C 


and 7s. 
JERSEY ciTy aH 
WATER 


BONDS, 
30 YEARS TO RUN. 
GEO, K. SISTARE, 24 Nassau St. 





Also 


| TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LO N DON. 


$13,2345425. 
LocaL COMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


FRAME, 





GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


‘TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 


Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 
Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES : 


“¥: PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 

D. JAMES, of A Dodge & Co. 

J. WY ROOSEVELT . of Roosevelt & Son. 

ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 

a M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
0. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. SASS, nee. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO.,, 
LONDON. 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


| 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Ja) the East 

and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 

a rf Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
e world. 


Demand and Time Bills of Exc , payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Deman fts on Scot- 


land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 





CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 

Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 

America, 

3,000,000 AC RES IN 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

THE 

THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 

NOW FOR SALE! 


A 


NEBRASKA, 


These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States. 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
pn any more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where 

FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 


wom 


THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. —— 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 


| Dauish, mailed free everywhere. Address, 


0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 











FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mawacers, 
No. 88. Watt STREET & 202 Broapway, 


New York. 


‘IMPERIAL FIRE INS. co., 
LONDON 


EsTABLISHED 


CAPITAL : 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 





Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arcnisatp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A.'A. Low & Bros. 
n. >. JAFPRAY, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. BooRMAN JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WaLL StrREET, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for T:avellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 


a on London and Paris, 


CIRCULAR NOTES. 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 

No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES An} StamEINS EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 


Railway and other Loans n 





tir’ed. Stocks 





and Bonds dealt ;in on Commission. Interest om 
Deposits 
A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





™ Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
om) Lass Warrants, EXCHANGE, &c., &¢., Bought 
and 

(A ay for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


ent 
Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
aud remitted for promptly. 
2" CoRRESPONDENTS ‘of this 
pon havi: 
snd despatc 
New 
Co. 


honse, by A 
their business attended to with aciity 


(ORK T2E BROTHERS, HENRY CLEWS 


KOUNTZE BROTHE 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Fuud of Two per cent. of the Earnings 


and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 


Bends. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 
Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


on exchange. 





{[Octroser 5, 1879. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1872. 


(GS" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine a from 
Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st C., 

Premiums on Polic'es not sabes off ist 
January, 187!.. 


eee oe $5,412,777 
2,083,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 





No Policies have aot issued upon Life 

isks; nor upon Fire Risks discon 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist 


Jan- 
uary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 
same period........ 


$2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 








Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and and claims. -. 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills at ivable. 2,105,937 95 
IE dscecsesacrsenkees: <aneewes 274,345 01 

Total amount of Assets 


-$14,806,312 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders therecf, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 

of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 
Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonzs, JosePH GAILLARD. JR., 
Cuarizs Dennis, C. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moors, James Low, 


Henry Corr, 

Jostan O. Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarues H. RusseE.1, 
Lowe Hotsroox, 
R. Wazren WESTON, 
Royau PuEps, 
Cazes Barstow, 


B. J. Howxanpd, 
Bens. Bascocs, 
Rost, B. Mytury, 
Gorpon W. Buryuam, 
FrepERIcK CHavnoy, 
—_ 8. STEPHENSOX, 
Wititum H. Wess, 
SHEerparp Ganpy, 


A. P. Prtxo7, Francis Sxrppy, 
Wriuun E. Dopcr, CHartes P. Burpett, 
Davin Lane, Cas. H. MarsHatt, 
James Bryce, Wituram E. Bune, 
Dante 8. , Samvez L. Mrrcsm, 


Ws. Sturais, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewast, 
Dennis Perxrs, ALEXANDER V. Brake, 


Cuartes D. Levericn. 
J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
. D. HEWLETT, 34 Yice-Pres’t 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 


LIVERPOOL AND oa STEAMSHIP 





Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
i nent of Europe. Demand — and Exchange on 
lessrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
rd on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 
f'asscugers forwarded to all the Western States or 
anara at lowest rates, 

Par Cugt ee peste, a 
TAPSCOTT, BI VON HERS &cOo 
46 South Street, New Ycrk. 


Francis & Koutrel, 




















NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,! 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, henson 4 Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense 
bow Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallet?, 


ee beep everything in our] ne, and ecll at loweet 
pri cen. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN Brancu oF THE Hover, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henny Owen, Agents 











